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The Care of the Hair is as much a duty on the part of those who 

would keep in a‘state of complete physical health, as the care of other parts of 

the body. By constant exposure: the scalp is peculiarly liable to disease. It is 
attacked by germs which, if not removed, impair and even destroy the capillary 

cote. and prevent the growth of the hair. ‘‘Vaseline” Hair Tonic is 
n invaluable preventative of such disease, besides being a natural hair fertiliser 
ad growth promoter. “ VasELrne” is itself a powerful germicide; germ life 
nuot live in it. 


“Vaseline ” Hair Tonic rubbed .into the scalp will kill germs, 
nove dandruff, scurf, and other diseases ; produces a healthy condition of the 
face, and allows the natural growth of hair. Its use should be entities 

‘ly, thus ensuring permanent good effects. 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is guaranteed to be sewed harmless in 
it. action, Nothing enters into its composition that can injure the most tender 
‘+1 on the contrary, the skin is smoothed and benefited by its application, the 
|} aration being a combined hair and skin tonic. 
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“Vaseline” Hair Tonic restores the strength, vitality, and beauty 
‘he hair, and is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is delightfully 
,ifumed, and-is sold in bottles. Prices 1/*, 2/#; and.3/« per bottle. 


If not obtainable locally, a trial ‘bottle will be sont, post free, to any address in 
tlie Ueitet Kingdom upon receipt of Postal Order for I/-, 2/-, or 3/*, or stamps. 


ert ptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the ** Vaseline” Preparalicns 
will be sent post free on application. 


The word “ VAGELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


HESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
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There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation than 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
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REMEDY FOR 
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OUR LATEST 
CONTEST. 
SEE BELOW. 
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INTERESTCY 


No. 982. Te oe 


WEEK ENDING MAY 13, 1909. 


ENTERED at? 
Statiovzas’ Hatt. 


Ont PENNY. 


THE COMPETITION 


YOU CAN DO. 


Here is an entirely new form of sommpetitinas which you will 
find at once fascinating and profitable. 

The charm of the new contest is its extreme simplicity. 

It is known as Couplings, and all you are asked to do is 
to construct a sentence of eight words, by selectiny four 
pairs of words, each pair from a different page, from the 
white pages of this issue. “Here is an example that will 
show how easy it is to make Couplings. 

First of all, glance through this copy of PEARSON’S 
WEEKLY, and select two consecutive words. You may 
select any two you like. Say, for example, you tuke the 
words, ‘‘A Zulu ’’ (p. 929, col. 2, line 76). Write them 
down, and then turn to another page and select two 
more consecutive words. This time you might choose the 
words, ‘‘sha bily dressed”’ (p. 918, col. 3, line 8v). 
Having made note of these, you might, proceeding in the 
same way, select from other the words, ‘* chopped 
up’’ (p. 926, col. 2, line 100), and, ‘‘ my supper ’’ (p. 925, 

al. 2, line 103). You will now find that you have 
constructed the following amusing sentence: 


A Zulu, shabbily dressed, chopped up my supper. 


You are now asked to make the best sentence you possibly 
can in this way; then, when it is completed, write it 
out on the entry form and post it on to us in accordance 
with the conditions of the competition published below. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. . 


1. Words may only be taken from the white pages in this 
issue of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, and each pair of 
words must be chosen from a different page. 

2. So long as the words sige consecutively—that is, one 
immed ately after the other—it dovs not matter 
whether the second word is on the same line as the 
firat word or on the following line. 


OUPLINGS. 


3. No two words in any pair of selected consecutive words 
may be divided by a punctuation mark. For example: 
“mark. For” must not be used as consecutive words. 

4. Couplings must consist of four pairs of words, that is to 
say, must contain eight words in ell, mo more, no 
fewer. 

5. All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form below, or they will be disqualified. If more 
than one attempt is made, each must be written on a 
separate entry form. 

6. Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for 
sixpence, made payable to C. 

.Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
crossed “& Co.” and the 
number ot the Postal Order 
must be written in the 
8 artbonse Where one 
ostal Order of a higher value 
is sent tocover more than one 
attempt, the number of this 
Postal Order must be written 
on each entry form. 


7. The envelope containing the 
coupon or coupons must be 
addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C., and must be marked 
“Covpiines, No. 2” in the 
top left-hand corner. 


8. Attempts must arrive not later 
than first post Thursday, 
May 13th. 


9. Of the amount received (after 
half will be awarded to the 


COUPLINGS, No. 2. 


sdaeteaes seneeaeas Page...ccroce Colsccorcrece Line..ccorsce 
l undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 


Signed sso 
deducting ten per cent.) one 5 


Peer eee 


TRY IT AND BE 
A WINNER. 


competitor whose attempt is considered to be the best 
by the adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be 
taken into consideration, and the remaining half will be 
awarded in other prizes amongst those competitors 
whose efforts show merit. 


10. The Eilitor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No 
correspondence will be entered into in connection with 
the Competition, and telegrams will be ignored. The 
published decision is final, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


Postal Order No. .........sssesesesssece 


Page......008 Cole... Line......00 


decision as final and legally binding. 
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The result of CHANGELETS No. 27 will be found on Page I. of the Red Cover. 


In his, Br other 6 Shoes | All About Turkey's New se 


Iy Reshad Effendi intends to remain for any dength 
of time on tho throne of Turkey, he will have to be bhi 
brother’s keeper in the very strictest sense of the word ; 
for if Abdul Hamid is allowed to cross the water into Asia 
Minor he will at once be surrounded by thousands of 
troops who are still fanatically loyal to him as the repre- 
sentative of the Prophet. 

But the new Sultan, bearing in mind the somewhat 
strained relations that have always existed between 
them, will doubtless see that his deposed brother is kept 
tightly under lock and key. 

Very little is known about him, for the simple reason 
that for the greater part of his life he has been almost a 
prisoner of State. 

Even his age is not known with certainty, though he 
must be somewhere between sixty and seventy. He is 
a tall man, inclined to be stout, and walks with a habitual 
stoop and downcast eyes. It is more than hinted that he 
squints | 

The main reason why he ascends the throne is that he 
has identified himself with the Young Turk movement 
more closely than any of the other Imperial Princes, A 
short time ago his approval of the Young Turks nearly 
led to @ premature grave. 

This time last year, when Abdul Hamid was ill, 
Reshad had the indiscretion to issue a manifesto in favour 
of reform. Abdul got well again, however, and Reshad 
went into even stricter retirement, from which he has 
suddenly emerged with all the limelight on him. 

It was thought that when Abdul came to the throne 
he would immediately kill off all his brothers; but he 
thought better of it, and Reshad was allowed to drag out 
his life in confinement. During that time his hair, once 
jet black, has become white. - 

He has had to be very careful of everything he said 
or did, for as he knew very well, every attendant near 

im was a spy in the service of his Imperial brother. And 
since Abdul has been attacked by acute melancholia, 
pointing the way to madness, Reshad has guessed that 
Very little would cause an Imperial edict to go forth: 

Off with his head!” 


How many ninepences have you save 
commencing ite gr 


Luckily no such fate has overtaken him so far, though 
he had a very narrow escape 8 few years ago. 

The Sultan had gone to the Selamlik to pray, and just 
before he left the mosque there was a tremendous ex- 
plosion, and part of the roadway over which his carriage 
would have had to pass was blown into the air. Several 
people were killed, and suspicions were cast on the party 
of Reshad. 

But an artillery officer who was in Constantinople at 
the time took the trouble to examine the scene of the 
“ attempted assassination.” He came to the conclusion 
that the whole thing was a “ fake.” 

The explosion, he said, must have been caused by a 
mine, and in order to prepare this mine secretly it must 
have been necessary to remove the sentries who were 
always there, 

This could not have been done except by the highest 
authority. Another curious thing was that the Sultan 
stayed about o quarter of an hour longer than usual in 
the mosque, and then came calmly forth when it was all 
over, and gained for himself a reputation for the greatest 
coolness, 

Opinion in Constantinople associated it at once with 
a Palace intrigue connected with the succession, and for 
some time it was feared that Reshad might lose his 
head. But Abdul relented, and then, quaintly enough, 
Reshad was allowed to leave his prison in order that he 
might congratulate his Sovereign on having had such a 
lucky escape, 

They did not meet again until about a year ago, when 
Reshad was again permitted to kiss the Imperial hands, 
and hope their owner might live for ever. 

The new Sultan is said to be a mild-mannered, well- 
informed old gentleman, speaking many languages, 
including English. He is courteous and kind-hearted, 
but rather spiritless and irresolute, Altogether, one 
feels a little bit sorry for him. 


“Tue worst money panic I ever saw,” impressively 
remarked a great financier, ‘“ was when a Sixpence rolled 
under tho seat of a tramcar, and seven ladies claimed it.” 


BREAKING THE BANK AT MONTE 
CARLO. 


Tus feat of breaking the bank at Monte Carlo, which 
was accomplished the other day by Mr. Huntley Walker, 
the well-known racing motorist, is not nearly so difficult 
as most people are apt to imagine. 

At the commencement of each day’s play the sum of 
£12,000 is handed to the chief croupier at each table. 
When this is exhausted the “‘ bank” is “ broken,” in the 
common parlance of the place. 

Obviously, if a gambler plays with the maximum stakes 
of £240 each time, he may easily win this amount, pro- 
vided the luck is on his side. And as a matter of fact, the 
bank has been so broken on many occasions, 

Significantly enough, too, it has nearly always been 
done by men who were rich enough to plank down 
maximums one after another. One of the Russian Grand 
Dukes accomplished the feat in this way three times in a 
single week, taking away £36,000. Mr. Sam Lewis, the 
money-lender, who is credited with having won the largest 
aggregate ever taken from Monte Carlo by any one player, 
surpassed even this record on @ certain famous occasion, 
when he secured £75,000, and caused the supension of 
four tables, one after the other. 

On the other hand players who have scorned 
maximums, and pinned their faith to systems, have in- 
variably lost in the long run. The one seeming exception 
for a while was Wells, tho original ‘‘ Man Who Broke the 
Bank at Monte Carlo” of the once popular music-hall 
song. 

His system, which he elaborated himself, was very 
ingenious, and also most complicated. By its aid he 
succeeded in winning between £40,000 and 000. But 
he lost it all, and more, too, in the end, and wound up ir 
gaol. Nevertheless he has the distinction, such as it is 
of being the only man who broke the bank working with 


& system. 
ona § eee 


Lonasgav (concluding a very “ fishy” story): “ The 
capture of both the panthers was easy. How do you 
su T caught them ?” 

r. Doubter: “I suppose in the same way that liars 
are usually caught.” 

Longbeau : “‘ Er—how’s that?” 

Mr. buabese! “ By their tales.” 


d during the winter? The FRESH AIR FUND is once again 
eat campaign, and it looks to goa for help. 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


An Open Congratulation. 

Sm W. 8. GruBERT does not retain all of bis humour 
for use in his librettos. 

In the early days of his success, when Gilbert and 
Sullivan were considered by managers as the “sure 
winners” in the comic-opera field, a woman who 
was a member of one of the Pinafore companies wrote to 
Gilbert telling him of her a omg marriage with a 

oung man of good position ily. 
j Gilbert ae the young woman, and expressed 
the hope that her future might be prosperous and happy. 

Only a little more than a month passed and another 
‘etter from the same girl reached him, in which she stated 
that her nt with the oung man had been broken, 
and that she had accepted another suitor. — . 

- He replied that he had every confidence in her judgment, 
and again expressed his hearty wishes for her welfare. | 

It was almost two months after that Gilbert received 
a third letter from the same girl, who informed him 
that young Lord —— had proposed and that she had 
accepted him, after breaking her en, t with No. 2. 

Gilbert’s humour could no longer withstand the tempta- 
tion, and he wrote, “I — to congratulate you on 

our approaching marriage with ——” . 

2 Here be vires an asterisk, and in a footnote added, 
“ Here insert from time to time the name of the happy 
wan.” 

Acting—and Over-Acting. ; 

“Tr is a much simpler thing to over-act than to act,’ 
Jeclares a writer in the Yorkshire Post on “ The Amateur 
on the Stage.” In this connection, he adds, there is a 

story told of Sir W. 8. Gilbert’s rehearsal of The 
eomen of the Guard at the Savoy. A gentleman of the 
chorus, who had a very minor part, made his entrance 
in a most exaggerated manner, much to the author's 


disgust. ; ; 
"Please, don’t enter like that,” said Gilbert; “‘ we 
don’t want any ‘ comic man business ’ here.” 

“I beg your pardon,” replied the abashed chorus gentle- 
man, “I cought you meant the part to be funny.” 

“Yes, so I do ; but I don’t want you to tell the audience 
you're the funny man ; they'll find it out if you are, 


quickly enough.’ 
Small Change. 

Tne heroine of this amusing encounter, which is alleged 
to have taken place in the Midlands, is Mme. Amy Sherwin, 
the well-known singer. From the programme of the 
concert she was givi the pianist discovered that the 
names of the makers of the pianoforte he was playing on 
had been omitted. 

“Madame,” said he, “I told you thcir names must 
printed be. Now my fee vill be anozzer ten guineas.” 

“ Very good, Herr ——,” said the lady. 

“ An’ I vill not play until I get it,” eaid the Herr. 
So the lady sent down to the box-office for ten guineas’ 
worth of the smallest coins they had. It was brought up 
in a bag, which she emptied on the table in front of the 
excited pianist. ; 

“ There is your fee, Herr ——. Will you play now ?” 
said she. And the other artists say that to have seen the 
long-haired pianist dancing round and trying to count ten 
guineas’ worth of coppers and small silver coins was es 
good as a pantomime. 


A Way Out. 

Or Sawbath-breaking north of the Tweod there is the 
story of the Scot and his wheelbarrow, which has been 
fathered upon Sir Archibald Geikie. Donald was ham- 
mering away at the bottom of his garden when his wife 
tame to the door. 

“Mon,” she said, “‘ ye’re making much clatter. What 
ull the neebours say?” 

“Dom the necbours,” said the busy one. 
get ma’ barra mendit.” 

“Oh, but, Donal’, it’s vera wrang to work on Sawbath,” 
expostulated the good wife ; “ ye ought to use screws.” 


“Baa!” 

WueEn I was playing in The Girl Behind the Counter, 
says Miss Isabel Jay, a most amusing incident occurred. 
It was after a duet in which a woolly lamb took 
a toy one, which baa-ed when you touched him on his 
back. ne of the girls was supposed to drag him off after 
the song by a string. 

The house was packed, and luckily the audience 
were in sympathy with me that night. In the excite- 
ment of the moment this miserable baa-lamb got left 
behind in the middle of the stage. 

It was my entrance. I had been rather put out 
about something, and was feeling very cross. I saw the 
lamb exactly w I should have to be. I made my 
entrance, and immediately went to the lamb to get rid 
of it. 

As I lifted it the wretched thing gave a great big 
“Baa!” he audience loded into one hurricane 
of mirth. We could not go on for some minutes, for they 
went into fit after fit of langhter. 


“T maun 


As I was going off a girl said to me: 
Why, what's the matter ? You are looking 80 sad!” 
I was. 


Poor Work Means Poor Pay. 

James Waircoms Rizy, the Irish-American 
was onee saying something as to the poor pay of the 
literary profession. 

* _ Mr. Riley,” a a lady, “* surely Pg ue no 
cause complaining. understand you a dollar 6 
word for all 2 write.” ‘i 

“ Y-e-0.8,” said Mr. , with his slow drawl, “ but 
sometimes I sit all day and can’t think of a word.” 


President McKinley. 

Hexzz is a good story about the late President McKinley: 
The President, as he was at the time, was taking a stroll 
in a Washington suburb, when he observed a little gir! 
of seven or eight superintending the aquatic movements 
of a retriever of which she was in charge. To the 
child Mr. McKinley threw his stick into the pool, and the 
dog, promptly seizing it, brought it to the bank. The 
maiden shouted, “ You are a dear good dog, Mac!” 

“Mac! Why is he named Mac?” asked the head of 
the Republic. 

The child, unaware of the President's identity, replied, 
“Why, sir, paps called him ‘Mac’ after Mr. ers 
the President, you know, because he can fight our neigh- 
bour’s dog that’s called Bryan.” 

President McKinley gave the little damsel a coin, and 
walked away looking very much amused. 


Husbands Who Come Home Late. 

Ex-GovERNOR CONNELL, of New York, used to tell 
a story at his own expense. It seems that when in office 
at Albany he would sometimes return home late at night, 
after his better-half had retired, and when she asked him 
what time it was, would answer, ‘“ About twelve,” or 
“A little after midnight.” 

One night, instead of making the usual inquiry, she 
said, ‘‘ Alonzo, I wish you would stop that clock, I cannot 
sleep for the ae fi 

All unsuspicious he sto e pendulum. 

In the aarnig, et remo Mrs. Connell inquired 
artlessly, “‘Oh, by the way, what time did you get 
home ?” . 

“‘ About midnight,” replied the Governor. 

“* Alonzo, look at that clook !” 

The hands of the clock pointed to 2.30. The Governor 
‘was crushed. 


Not the Kind He Wanted. 


PROFESSED politicians who have reduced public office 
to an exact scienco find the independent voter a sad 
stumbling-block—a fact which is amusingly disclosed 
by a story found in the recent life of the late George 
Monro Grant, the eminent ian educator and 
clergyman. 

Towards the end of Sir John Macdonald’s life he and 
Principal Grant, then the head of Queen’s College, met 
at a dinner at the house of the Premier's brother-in-law, 
Professor Williamson. 

“ How I wish,” the Premier said to the Principal, 
“ that you would be a steady friend of mine.” 

‘*My dear Sir John,” the Principal replied, “T have 
always supported you when you were right.” 

The Premier’s eyes twi , and he laid his hand 
upon the shoulder of the Principal. 

‘““My dear man,” said he, “I have no use for that 
species of friendship !” 


Mascagni and His Private Secretary. 
MascaGmt, the Italian composer, does not speak 
foreign languages ; so he usually travels with a secretary, 
who ipa him out in this respect. 

When in Vienna he was struck with the immense 
number of autographs which were requested of him every 
moming by his secretary. Sheet after sheet was laid 
before him until he was thoroughly - nit 

One day, taking up a newspaper, he caught sight of his 
own name, and with languid curiosity asked a friend to 
translate. 

It was an advertisement and ran as follows: 
“Maestro Mascagni, in - uence of the immense 
aonb of er Apes: of him, has decided to sell 
them for one florin each, the proceeds going to a charitable 
institution in Vienna. Please inclose dorks in demand.” 

He computed that his secretary made upwards of a 
thousand florins by this transaction, 


Cabby and the “Cove Inside.” 

Tr is told of Signor Leoncavallo, the composer of 
Pagliacci, that he once left a London hotel, where he had 
been calling to see if a friend were in, and, as he was in a 
hurry, got into a hansom. Being seated, however, he 
could not recall the name of the street where the gentleman 
lived whose guest he was during his stay. In consequence 
of his knowing no English he had been looked after and 
taken about with great care; buat his host had dropped 
him at the hotel and gone off on other business, not 
doubting thet Signor Leoncavallo could find his way 


One street looks extremely like another to a stranger, 
and the unhappy musician had no idea of the direction 
he ought to take. 

What he regarded as a brilliant idea struck him ; 
and the cabman making istent inquiries of ‘“ Where 
to, sir?” to an apparently deaf fare, was astonished to 


High o’er the fence leaped Slumiand Jim, 
The FRESH AIR FUND had spotted him. 


fee 
to the back of his neck, and, turning down the beck of his 


of the cab ! 
‘’Ere, what's this game ?”’ the man inquired in some 


sees odd things at times, but he had never 
anyone get into a cab and behave 20 before. Of 
the musician did not understand the colloquialism - 
round, looked in the man’s j 


cabby thought. Now ho 
, to t being told—to the police. 

station round the corner ; and he whipped up his horee. 

Eooking still through the trap, he saw his fare sit down 


and begin 
all means! And arriving there, ':0 
ily explained to the first constable he saw that 
was “a cove inside who wouldn’t say where he want) 
to go, and was trying to kill hisself.” 

Poor Signor Leoncavallo had no such thought. is 
angi incomprehensible proceedings were remark. 
ably ingenious, if only the cabman had understood. 

was wearing @ new coat, on the inside was a little 
label with the tailor’s name and address on it, and al! 
he wanted was that the cabman should drive there, {1 
the tailor French, knew where his customer \. 2s 
saying. an 80 could have sent him home. 

‘ortunately the inspector knew a little French alo, 
and a Post Office directory solved the problem. Put 
in all innocence the composer of Pagliaccs sorely scarcd 
the cabman. 


off his coat. Odder than ever! The 


Why He was Unpopular. 

WaeEn first made Bishop of Stepney, Dr. Winningt.in 
Ingram was anything but popular, and, indeed, had 
ocvasionally to seek police protection. 

Greatly worried, the Bishop tried to trace the causc, 
and found one lady who was able to enlighten him. 

- rie jo her telle shirt, oie she said. ‘ We don’t 
want no white-shi gent ere. Try a shirt 
and a dickey, like our chiegs se on Sunday.” iis 

The advice tendered was promptly acted upon, and 
thus the present Bishop of London made the first advance 
towards close friendship with his people. 


A Story of Lord Westbury. 

No one could say a aor or bitter thing with more 
absolute coolness than Lord Westbury. After retiring 
from the office of Lord Chancellor he took a very activo 
part in the House of Lords sitting as a Court of Appeal 
where his colleagues were Lord Chelmsford and Lord 
Colonsay. 

Lord St. Leonards, who was senior to them all, never 
attended. 

One day, Lord Westbury chanced to meet him, and said 
to him, “ My dear St. Decne, why don’t you come 
down and give us your valuable assistance in the House 
of Lords ? 

“ Ah,” eaid Lord St. Leonards, “ I should be of no use ! 
I am old, and blind, and stupid.” 

“ My dear lord,” said Westbury, “ that does not signify 
im the least. I am old, Chelmsford is blind, and Colonsay 
is stupid ; yet we make the very best Court of Appeal 
which has ever sat in that assembly.” 


The Confidence Trick: A New Reading. 

Mr. Caaktes BROOKFIELD tells the following: “I 
know an eccentric old gentleman, now eighty-five years 
of age, who has lived all his life in London, but who has 
always affected the bucolic appearance of an ordinary 
farmer. 

“ A few years ago he attended the Cattle Show—as was 
his wont—attired in rather seedy sporting clothes, with 
a bird’s-eye kerchief about his neck, and a very old and 
shabby square felt hat. After inspecting the exhibition 
he went into an Ishi tavern for a little refreshment. 

“He was immediately accosted by a smart-looking 
sportsman in brand-new clothes from head to foot, who 
entered into conversation with him, and proceeded to tell 
the usual tale that a ‘relative in America’ had recently 
died, bequeathing a largo sum to be distributed among 
unknown men of unblemished character. 

‘** Now you look to me an honest man,’ flatteringly 
observed ih self-appointed executor of the imaginary 
philanthropist. ‘Though you're shabbily dressed, I'm 
convinced you’re trustworthy. And, to show my con- 
fidence in you, I'll swop hate for a few minutcs—our 
heads are much of a size, I expect.’ : 

‘** And, so saying, he took his fresh acquaintances 
disreputable head-covering, assumed it, and proffered 
his own new one in exchange. It fitted, and became the 
old gentleman extremely well. . 

“ © Now, I'll just or a stroll and come back in five 
minutes,’ said the affable stranger, ‘ to show that I trust 
you, and then, if you’ll lend me something to show your 
confidence in me, we'll talk about this legacy.’ ie 

“ And he went out. A minute later his intended victim 
followed his example, called a hansom cab and drove 
home. 

“*Why, papa! Where did get that hat?’ 
exclaimed his iring family. did 

“< Tt was a present I received just now,’ replied the old 

tleman, ‘ from a total stranger. Ido not know why 
e gave ittome. He did not even tell me his name. 


you CAN 
BEGIN TO-DAY. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN. 
In which a Remarkable Truth is Told. 


Tue morning was cold with fine driving rain, when at 
eight o’clock, I alighted from a hansom before my own house 
in Bath Road. and entered with my latch-key. 

In the dining-room I found Annie, the housemaid, in the 
cot of lighting the fire, but turning suddenly upon me with 
surprise. ahe exclaimed : 

Oh, sir! You gave me quite a turn! We didn’t expect 


to see you back in just yet.” 
“ Why not?” I inquired, with some surprise. 
“ We thought you were with the mistress, sir.” 


“ With my wife. What do you mean?” 
“Mrs. Holford obeyed your telegram, eir, and has left 
Italy.” 
i, For italy 1” I gasped. ‘ Where’s Miss Gwen? Go and 
ask her if she can see me at once?” And I followed the maid 
upstairs. 
In a few moments Gwen Raeburn, my wife's sister, a young, 
retty, dark girl of seventeen, who wore a big black bow in her 
Fair. ‘came out of her room wrapped in a blue kimona. 


“ Why, vane she ori “What's the matter a ( 
thought Mabel had gone to join 
ur’? 


“J’ve just come down from Glasgow, 
where I’ve been on business,” I ex- 
“« Where is Mabel ?"” 

“1 don’t know, except that I saw her 


THE GREATEST MYSTERY STORY EVER WRITTEN 


I could only do it if we ran into the Gare du Nord in time. 
But from experience I knew that the afternoon service to 
Paris was pretty punctual, and one usually arrived in the 
French capital about 9.20. Then, by the aid of a taxi-cab, I 
could get across to the Lyons station in time. 


So I decided to make the attempt. 1 had been in Italy 
several times when a youth, and knew Italian fairly well. My 
father, before the smash in his fortunes, had rented a villa 
for several years up at Vallombrosa, in the chestnut-clad 
mountains above Florence. 

“May I come with you, Harry?” pleaded my sister-in- 
law. ‘If Mabel is in any danger, it is only right that you 
should take me to her.” 

- I knew how devoted the girl was to her sister. A year ago 
she had come to us from Caen, where she had been at school, 
and among the languages in which she was proficient was 
Italian. hardly cared, in the circumstances, to leave her 
alone; therefore. although a big hole must be made in my 
alender bank account, I resolved to take a second ticket for her. 

When I announced my decision her dark eyes sparkled with 
delight, and she clapped her hands. 

“You are a real good brother, Harry!" she cried. “I 
don’t want any breakfast. I'll go and begin to pack at once. 
I’ve never been in Italy, you know.” 
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BY READING THIS YOU CAN TAKE UP THE THREAD OF THE STORY. 


Professor Greer, scientist, lives in Sussex Place, Regent's Park. He is called away 
to Bliuburg by telegram, and is supposed to be there when discovered in his own laboratory, in 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


YOU CAN 
* BEGIN TO-DAY. 


stone Harbour, however, well to time, and that evening were 
soctioneey only seven minutes late in arriving at the Gare 
du No 

We had dined in the train, therefore, entering a taxi-cab, we 
were soon whirled across Paris to the Gare de Lyon, where we 
had only eight minutes to spare before the departure of the 
rapide for Rome. 

All that night, as I lay alone in my sleeping-berth while 
the great express rocked and rolled on ita way to the Alpine 
frontier, my mind was full of gravest apprebensions. Gwen 
had been given a berth with another lady at the further end of 
the car, and I had already seen that she was comfortable for 
ey ai Then I had turned in to spend those long dreary 
hours in wakeful fear. 

1 could discern no motive for inveigling my wife—with 
whom Kirk had never spoken—to a destination abroad. Yet 
one curious point was quite plain. That mysterious dweller in 
Bath Road—the man with the pet parrot—was well aware of 
my absence in the north. Otherwise he would not have 
fo my name to 8 message sent from Turin. 

‘or what reason could he desire Mabel’s presence in 
Florence? He must have some object in her absence. 
Perhaps he foresaw that her absence meant slno my absenoe— 
and that my enforced journey meant a relaxation of the vigil 
I established upon the man who had 

one north on the night of the Pro- 
fessor’ 8 ion. 

That was the only feasible theory I 
could form, and I accepted it for want 
of any better. But in what a whirlwind 


off from Victoria at eleven the day before Bussex Place, stabbed to the heart. of doubt and fear, of dark appre- 
yesterday.” Ethelwynn, the professor's daughter. She is also discovered and pronounced to be hensions and breathless anxiety I now 

“ But why has she gone ?” , dead the same dty as her father's body is found, but how, it is impossible to say, there being no existed, you may well imagine. | 

“To meet you,” replied the girl. wound of any kind. Gwen, looking fresh and bright and 
“The morning before "last, at a few Kershaw Kirk, a mysterious man. He is implicated in the mystery of the professor's smart in her blue serge gown, came to 
minutes past eight, she received a death, and after binding his neighbour, Mr. Holford, to secrecy, astounds him with the startling me next morning, and we had our 
telegram signed by you, urging her to news that he is suspected of the crime and cannot prove an alibi. coffee together at a wayside station. 
meet you at the Hotel male retagne Mr. Holford, the man who tells the KEE The mystery surrounding the two deaths so Though we sat together through the 
in Florence, at the earliest possible arouses his curiosity that he decides to unravel it himself. He suspects Kershaw Kirk. sioratng hours until we stopped at the 


moment. Therefore she obey it at 
once, and left by the eleven o’clock train. 
It was a territle rush to get her off, I 
can tell you. But haven’t you been in 


Antonio, the professor's valet and manservant. 
Leonard Langton, Ethelwynn’s lover. 


Last woek’s chapters told how Mr. Holford learns from Leonard Langton that Ethelwynn is 


8, ho telephones to her supposed address at Broadstairs, giving his 
a told to keep out of the way, as Leonard Langton is back in Loudon. 


Florence ? ” . RB dstairs. 
“No, I've been in Scotland,” I ae e S ialod by this die 
repost “ee you read the telegram name as Kershaw Kirk, and i 
receiv 


“Yes. It was very brief, but to the 

int. Mabel was annoyed that you 
Fad not told her the reason you had 

ne abroad without explanation. She 
feared that, in view of your preoccupied 
manner of late, sineting eee 
had happened to you. t's why 
she left so hurriedly. I wanted to go 
with her, but she wouldn’t allow me.” 

“J wish you had ne, Gwen,” I 
said. “There's some plot here—some deep and treacherous 


au hus hap 1” 
™ , what mn : 
“A Ie has Lappecie ,” I said. “ You shall know it all 
Ister on. At present I haven't time to explain. I suppose 


the telegram isn’t left about anywhere ?” 
“Mabel took it with her.” 
“You didn’t notice whence it had been despatched 
ed. 


“From Turin. We concluded that you had halted there, 
on your way from Paris.” 
T was silent. What 

against me and mine ! 
decoyed out to Italy by 
furious, .. 

My sister-in-law descended with me to the dining-room. 
She saw my agitation, and after the first surprise had worn 
off, tried to calm me. . , 

“There's # perfectly feasible explanation, I’m sure, Harry, 
she said. “ Perhaps it is some practical joke being played 
upon you and Mabel by your friends. They want you out in 
the south for a week or two to escape from the cold and wet of 
the London spring. I wouldn’t worry, if I were you. 

“Aht Gwen!” I sighed. ‘ You are unaware of all the 
he circumstances,” I said. ‘‘ There's @ serious conspiracy 
aere, I'm convinced. The hand of a secret enemy has been 
lifted against me.” 

Had that crafty servant at Sussex Place dispatched the 
false I wondered? Or was it Kirk himself? And 
if eo, with what motive? Was Mabel, my beloved and 
devoted wife, to fall helplessly into their unscrupulous bands ? 

My blood rose within me when I reflected how innocently I 
had walked into the trap which my mysterious neighbour had 
prepared for me. ; 

T took up a Fradshaw, and saw that if I left Charing Cross 
by the boat train at 2.20 I might, by good chance, catch the 
night mail for Italy by the Mont Cenis from, the Gare de Lyon. 


+ ae | 


Jot had those blackguards formed 
Why had my dear wife Mabel been 
them? I grew apprehensive and 


Help to build the F.A.F. bridge which spans 


Following this Mr. Holford rans up to Scotland. 
actually stayed 


CARA ARAARARARARARARAAR AR nnn nemo OO ore” 


I told her that in the circumstances of the rush we must 
make across Paris I could only allow her hand-luggage, and 
she sped away upstairs to put on her frock and to commence 
placing her necessaries together. 

Afterwards, greatly agitated and full of dark apprehension, 
I got on, by telephone, to the Wagon- Lit office, in Pall Mall, 
and reserved berths for us both on the Rome express from 
Paris as far as Pisa, where I knew we would be compelled to 
change. Then I addressed a long telegram to Mabel at the 
Hotel Grande Bretagne, on the Lung Arno, at Florence, 
explaining that she was the victim of a bogus message, but 
that we were rejoining her at once, in order to bring her home. 

I judged that she must already have arrived in Florence, 
but unfortunately there would be no time to receive a reply 
ere we left London. 

Having dispatched the message, I went round to the garage, 
and telling Pelham of my sudden call abroad, gave him certain 
instructions, drew a cheque for wages, and otherwise left 
things in order. 

Then I called upon Miss Kirk, but she denied all knowledge 
of her brother's whereabouts. The 7smes, which I had just 
bought in High Road, Chiswick, contained no advertised 
mi 6 from him. Nor did I expect any. 

My intention now was one of bitter retaliation. I had been 
befooled by the man whom I had proved held secret know- 
ledge ef the mode of the poor Professor's tragio end. By this 
message to my wife, someone had touched my honour, and I 
intended that he should dearly pay for it. 

Gwen, girl-like, was all excitement at the prospect of this 
flying journey to the south. At one moment she endeavoured 
to reassure me that nothing was wrong, while at the next she 
expressed wonder at the motive of the mysterious message. 

At last, however, we found ourselves seated in the corners 
of a first-class carriage slowly crossing the Thames on the | 
first stage of our dash to Italy. The outlook was grey and 
chcerless, percursory, indeed, of a dismal conclusion to our 
journey to the far-off land of sunshine. We got out of Folke- 


Ho is in Paris at the time of the two crimes, 


A barber at the hotel where the professor 
reo. llects having 6-en and shaved his beard off Later on he comes to Mr. Holford 
with the startling news of having sesn and followed the same man to his lod sin, 

Mr. Holford pays a visit to the address the barber gives him, bat the 
ey leaving instructions with his landlady to torward telegrams on to him to the Caledonian 
Hotel wow, 

Mr. Holford immediately goes to the Caledonian Hotel, but, though he stays there two days, 
he meets with no success. 


"sinks haa, alvoaily 


frontier at Modane, she refrained from 
referring to the reason of Mabel’s call 
abroad. The young girl was devoted to 
her sister, yet she did not wish to pain 
or cause me any more anxiety than was 


. Af ” passing through the great 
ter ro e 
tunnel, em on the Italian side and 
coming to in, where we waited an 
hour, the journey became uneventful 
through the afternoon and evening until 
the great bare station of Pisa was 
reached, shortly before midnight. 

Here we exchanged into a very cold 
and very slow train which, winding ita 
way in the moonert —— the beauti- 
ful Arno valley all the night, halted at 

. the Florence terminus early in the 
glorious Italian morning. 

“ Fi-renze! Fi-renze!" cried the sleepy porters, and we 
descended with only about half-a-dozen other passengers wha 
had travelled by that treno lumaca—or snail-train, as the 
Tuscans justly call it. 

Then, taking one of those little open cabs so beloved by the 
Florentines, we drove at once to the well-known hotel which 
faces the Arno, close to the Ponte Vecchio. 

Florence, in the silence of early morning, looked delightful, 
her old churches and pondcrous palaces standing out sharply 
against the clear, blue sky, while, as we passed a sido street 
we caught sight, at the end of the vista, of the wonderful 
black-and-white facade of the Duomo, of Giotto’s Campanile, 
and Brunelleschi's wondrous red-tiled dome. 

A few moments later we stepped from the cab and entered 
the wide, marble-floored hall of the hotel. 

“You have a Mrs. Holford staying here?" I asked in 
English of the manager, who was already in his bureau. 

““ Hol-ford,” he repeated, consulting the big frame of 
names and numbers before him. ‘ Ah, yes, sir. [ remember! 
But,” he hesitated, and then inquired : “* Will you pardon me 
if I ask who you may be?” 

“T’m Henry Holford, madame’s husband,” I replied 
promptly. 

And then the man told us something which caused us to 
stare at each other in speechless amazement. 

The maa was a liar—and I told him so openly to his face. 

His astounding words rendered the remarkable enigma 
more complex than ever ! 1 


In which a Man Deceives a Woman. 


eRe ser eee 


2 CHAPTER FIFTEEN. 


Tue story told me 7 the bald-headed Italian hotel-keeper 
was that another man had usurped my place t 
He said that Mrs. Holford, accompanied by her husband, 


the chasm between the London slum and the grcen fields, 


c 
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had arrived at about seven o'clock on the ing of the | walked and drove in the Corso at the hour of the passegiaia, * Ah, my poor dear, master!" echoed the man, his faos 


turned htfully away towards the afterglow. “If J 
knew—sh, Madonna mia, if I only knew the truth!” 

“You suspect Kirk?” I suggested. “ Why not tell me 
more ?” 

“1 suspect him no more than I suspect others,” was hit 
calm reply. “ Be certain, sighor, that there is much more 
behind that terrible affair than you suspect. There was some 
strong motive for my poor master’s death, depend upon it! 
But,” he asked, ‘‘ where did you meet the Signor Langton ? " 

Briefly I related the circumstances of Kirk's presence in 
the house, his escape, and the discovery I afterwards made 
in the laboratory. 

“ You scmel found that the evidences of the crime had 
been destroyed!” cried the man. Yet my sharp vigilance 
detected that beneath his surprise he breathed more freely 
when I announced the fact that the body of the Professor 


was no ne existent. 

“ Yes,” { eaid, after a slight pause, during which my cves 
were fixed upon his. “ Destroyed—and. by Kershaw Kirk, 
whom I found alone there, with the furnace burning.” 

The Italian shook his head blankly. Whether he held 
suspicion of Kirk or not I was unable to determine. They 
had been friends. That I well knew. But to me it appeared 
as though they had met in secret after the tragedy, and had 


I told the man no’ of my journey to Scotland or of 
the puzzling discoveries I had made, but in reply to his 
questioning as to why I was in Rom>, I explained 
that I was in search of my wife, telling him of the unaccount- 
able manner in which she had been away from London 
by means of the forged telegram, 
_ “ And you say that the aignora knew nothing of the affair 
at Sussex Place ?” 

“Nothing, Antonio. It was not a matter to mention to 
@ woman.” 

“You suspect Kirk, of course, because his description is 
very like the man described as being with her in Florence. 
What motive could he have in hasiry | her awav from you?” 

«« A sinister one, without a doubt,” I said. “ But, Antonio, 
I beg of you to tell me more concerning that man Kirk. You 
re him for a long ———, - 

“Four years, perhaps. He was & ent visitor at the 
Professor's, but young Langton hated him. I once over- 
heard Miss Ethelwynn’s lover telling her father some extra- 
ordinary story concerning Kirk. But the Professor declined 
to listen ;.he trusted his friend implicitly.” 

“© And foolishly so,” I remarked. 

“Very, for since that, I ned knowledge that Kirk, 
rather than being my master’s d, was his bitterest en-mv. 
Miss Ethelwynn was the first to discover it. She has heen 
devoted to her father ever since the death of the poor signora.”” 

“But how do you account for that remarkable occurrence 
behind those locked doors ?” I asked as we stood there in the 
corner, with the gay chatter of the society of Rome about us; 
an incongruous situation, surely. * What is your theory ?” 

“Ah, signor, I have none,” he declared emphatically. 
“ How can I have? It is a complete mystery.” 

“Yes, one equally extraordinary is the fact that Miss 
Ethelwyan, who was seen by us dead and cold, is yet still 


my eyes, and those of my bright little companion, were ever 
eager to find my aoe wife’s handsome face. 

ut we aw not. She and the man posing as myself 
had entirely and completely disappeared. 

I sought counsel of the Questore, or chief of police, who, 
on hearing that I was in search of my wife, ordered the 
register of foreigners in Rome to be searched. But two 
davs later he informed me with regret that the name of 
Holford did not appear. 

In face of that my only conclusion was that after leaving 
Florence they had suddenly changed the course of their 


flight. 
"Phoir fight Why had Mabel fled from me, after speeding 
80 swiftly to meet me? Aye, that was the crucial question. 
Late one afternoon I was standing upon the Pincian, 
leaning upon the balustrade of that po ular promenade of 
the Romans, and watching the crowd of winter idlers who, 
in carriage and afoot, were taking the fresh, brightair. I had 
been there every day, hoping against hope to either recognise 
Mabel or the man Kirk among the crowd of wealthy cos- 


Jay before yesterday, remained there the day, and left 
py the express for Rome at five o’clock that same evening. 

“You don't believe it, sir!” the man exclaimed with some 
warmth. “ Well, here is the gentleman's signature!” and 
ne showed me upon a printed slip whereon hotel-visitors in 
Italy write their names according to the police regulations, 
boldly inscribed in a firm hand, “Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Holford. Profession, automobile engineer. Domicile, Lon- 
don. British subject.” 

I stared at tho words utterly confounded. Somebody had 
assumed my identity! Yet how was that possible with 
Mabel present ? 

“ What kind of man was medame’s husband ? ” I inquired, 
while my sister-in-law stood by astounded. 

“ He was slightly older than yourself, sir, with a moustache 
turning grey.” 

Surely it could not be that arch-ecoundrel Kershaw Kirk. 

“ Was he about fifty, and rather thin?” 

“ Yes,” replied the hotelier. “ He spoke Italian very well ; 
indeed, with scarcely any accent.” 

My suspicion at once fell upon Kirk. Yet how could he 
so impose upon Mabel as to be allowed to pass as her husband ? 
She had never before spoken to the fellow, and had, I knew, 
held him in instinctive dislike, declaring him to be an 
adventurer. 

“They were out all yesterday morning driving ap to 

”” he added. 


“ You don’t happen to know to which hotel they've gone 
in Rome!” I asked. 

“No. There is a telegram here for madame. It arrived 
half-an-hour after their departure. They would leave no 


carozea of the seedy marchess, or the humble veitura of the 


evidently mine, which has been delayed in transmission, as 
ae As her husband, I 
ve a right to o it, I suppose.” 

“T regret, sin that I cannot allow that,” said the man. 
“You have given me no proof that you are madame’s 
husband.” 

“Bat I amt” I eried. ‘This lady here is my wife's 
sister, and will tell =, 

“ Yes,” declared the girl, “ this is Harry, my brother-in-law. 
The other man, whoever he may be, is an impostor.” 

‘The short, bald-headed Italian in his long frock-coat, grew 

He was faced by a problem. Therefore, after some 


chatter in a dozen tongues sbout me was irritating ; and I 


started by the t bell at St. Peter’s and echoing from every 
charch-tower, solemn call to evening apie thnk is, alas! 
ever unheeded. In modern Italy only the peasant is pious ; 
in the alto mondo religion is unfashionshle. - 

icp you sod phat Biewe Corso, that lg and 
most disappointing of thoroughfares, gossiped in English 
tea-shop at five o’slock, taken your vermouth and bitters in 
the Areguo, and climhed the Pincian to see the smeei. If 
you have, then you know that life, you recognise amid that 
crowd faces of both sexes that you have seen at Aix, at Vichy, 
at Carlsbad, at Ostend, or in the rooms at Monte Carlo, many 
of them vicious, sin-hardened faces, careless, indolent, blase : 
few, alas! with the freshness of youth or the open look in- 
dicated by pure-mindedness. 

On the Pincian you have the light-hearted, tho tless 
world which exists only to be amused, the world which ughs 
at grim poverty because it obtains ita wherewithal from the 
labours of those poor, underpaid, and sweated millions in 
other countries who must work in order that these few favourite 
ones may indulge in their extravagances. 

Sick to death, disappointed, worn out by & continua] 
vigilance and with a deep anxiety gnawing ever at my heart- 
strings, I had turned from the scene, and was ing across 
into the rose-tinted mists, when of a eudden I @ voice 
at mv elbow, exclaiming in broken English : 

“ Why. surely it’s the Signor Holford!” 

I turned quickly, and to my amazement found myself 
confronted by the thin, sinister face of the dead Professor’s 
servant, Antonio Merli. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN. 
In which Antonio Speaks Plainly. 
ARR EOOe™” 


“ You, Antonio!" I gasped, staring at the fellow who, 
dressed in a dark grey suit and soft, black felt hat, presented 
ay gee of ultra-respectability. 


strange and dramatic one, that it should induce her to travel 
across Europe in company with a stranger. 

I had never had the slightest reason to doubt Mabel’s 
fidelity. She had always been 4 good, honest, and true wife 


alive. 

“ Alive?” he gasped, with s quick start which showed m2 

that his surprise was genuine. *T—T really cannot believe 

you, Signor Holford! What proof have you? Why, both 
and Kirk declared that she was dead!” 

“The proof I have is quite conclusive. Leonard Langton 
spoke to her on the telephone to Broadstairs, and he is now 
down there with her.” 

“Impossible, signor!” declared the msn, shaking his 
head dubionsly. 

“ When did you last see her ?” 

“She was lving on the couch in the dining-room, a8 you 
saw, but at Kirk’s orders she was removed from the houss in 
a four-wheeled cab. I explained to the cabman that she was 
unwell, as ehe had unfortunately taken too much winc. 
Soms man—a friend of Kirk’s—went with her.” 

“ And what was their destination ? ” | demanded. 


This theory I expounded to her yo sister Gwen as wo 
gat at our coffee half an hour later. We resolved to rest 


the 
morning, and going to 
overflowing, the Roman season having already com 

To find my beloved wife was now my cole aim. I thought 


naught of the startling mystery of Sussex Place, or of the es, signor, I was very surprised to find you here—in 
strange identity of the false Professor. I had abandoned | Rome,” he replied. “Ah, signor, I do not know.” 
the inquiry in order to recover from peril the woman I loved | “Come,” I said abruptly, “tell me what has oocurred. “Now, Antonio, plesse do not He,” I ssid renroschfully. 
so dearly. : 3 Why did you leave London so harriedly 1” “You know quite well that your master’s daughter was 
The young girl, my companion, was beside herself with fear, ‘1 had some family affairs to attend to,” he answered. | removed to a certain house in Foley Street, Tottenham Court 
rred, while I myself became more and ‘a 
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“I had to go to my home at Lacos to arrange for the fstars 
te na een soe Se Pietro joined 


me 
“ And you were joined also wf Enda "1 se ' wii 
in-faced Italian 


“Why,” he exclaimed, tarning slightly pale, and staring 
at me, “ how did you know that ?” 

I laughed, refusing to satisfy his curiosity. In his excite- 
ment his accent had become more marked. 


occu 
the motive of inveigling Mabel abrond. 
connection with the secret tragedy ; 


i 
3 
: 
3 
cf 
R 
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allow this perfect stranger to pose as myself t an emphatic gesture. I have not seen him since I left “Well.” he easid at last, ‘what docs it mstter if the 
I hardly dept at ali that night, having searched all the | London. . signorina is still alive, as you say ? For mv own prrt, T refuse 
published visitors lista in vain, and as early as seven o'clock “ Are te certain of that, Antonio ?” I asked slowly, | to believe it antil I see her in the flesh with mv own eyes.” 
pext morning I started upon a tour of the hotels to make | in disbelief, as I looked etraight into hie face. “ Well,” T remarked, “ all this is beside the mark. Antonio. 
gr inquiry. At the Russie, the Modern, the Continental, “Quite. I know that he came abroad, but have no idea | I have understood from everyone that you were the devoted 
Milan, and other well-known houses that olass I | of his present whereabouts.” and trusted servant of Professor Greer, therefore vou surely, 
sonned the names of the visitors for my own, but h “ Now tell me, Antonio,” I urged, “ who and what fs Mr. | as a msn of honour, should endeavour to assist in clearing up 
[ was ooou the whole day upon the task, snatching « a the mystery, and bringing the real assassin to justice |” 
basty luncheon at s little trattoria I knew just behind the The Italian si his shoulders, answering : The man sighed, saying : 
Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs, all was, alas! in vain. “ Ah, signor, you better not ask. He isa tnyetery to “T fear, signor, that will never be accomplished. The 


mystery has ramifications e0 wide that one cannot uantangls 
its threads. Bat,” he added after a slight pruse. ss would 
you object to telling ms how you first m> acquainted 
with Signor Kirk?” 

Deeming it best to humour this man, who undoubtedly 
possessed certain secret knowledgs, I briefly described the 
m2ans by which he hod sought my friendship. And as T did 
30, I could see the slight smile at the corner of his tightenad 
lips, a smile of satisfaction it geemd, at the ingenious manncr 
in which I had been misled by his friend. 

“Then he bronght you to Sassex Place on purpose to show 
you the dead body of my master aa 

«Ha did. I had no desire to be mixed up in any such 
affair, only he begged mo to stand his friend, at the same time 
protexting his innocence.” 

“ His innocence!” exclaimed the Italian fiercel y between 
his clanched teeth. : 

“ You believe him guilty, then?” I cried, quick to notice 
his lansa of attitad>. 

“Ah, no, sigaor,” he responded, recovering himself next 


Part of the time Mabel’s sister was with me, until she grew eS ee ee poor master.” 


your master—eh ?” I suggested. ** Now tell 
cr 


“ T do not know,” was his quick reply, with s strange flash 
in his dark eyes. “If he did, then I have no knowledge of it. 


y in Sussex Place and my wife’s flight, yet T could not 
help suspecting that there was, and that my apparent aban- 
donment was due to the subtle, eatanic influence of my 
mysterious neighbour. I was now all the more anxious to 
condemn him to the police. The remains of the poor Pro- 
fessor had been cremated in his own furnace, and by the 

ly hands of the assagsin. 

Yet, before I could raise the finger of denunciation, I had 
ta, and this eseemed a task 

{impossible to accomplish. I had kept my eye upon the 
Times daily in the course of my quick journeys during that 
most eventful week, but no advertisement had appeared. 
Next day, and the next, I spent alternately searching the 
hotels and idling in the Corso, on the Pincian, among the 
tourists in the Forum, or in the broad Piazza Colonna, the 
fab of Roman life. Among the hosts of foreigners who were a trusted eervant of the Professor.” (Continued at foot of next page.) 


“Ah! Dio aio? Do not re-open all that pazsie!” he 
protested. “I am just as mystified as you if, signor.”” 
ing if he were 


His hard, deep-lined countenance was 
difficult to read. The Italian is such a born diplomnatist that 


Royalty has laid the foundation of the F.A.F. bridse betwee. slumland aad country, ani ts helping t> eupport it. 
Do your part and it will rival London Bridge in etrength and durability. 
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WOOING OVER THE ’PHONE. 
woman on the telephone or the typewriter, as 
the man apparently tries to do, ts to court disaster.— 
Ladies’ Journal.) 
In course of business oft I had 
To speak ioe the ‘phone ; 
One girl at “‘ Change ” possessed, tis strange, 
A voice of dulcet tone. : 


# A girl who's got so sweet a voice 


[To woo 


I'd like to wed,” 

- thought I. 
“This girl I'll see; 
pemane she'll 


My wife—I can 


but try.” 


A dainty maid I 
” pictured her ; 
‘air hair and e 

of blue. ia 

Said I: 


vous. 


But when I reached the tryating-place— 
Alas, for my romance !— 

All wish to wed had gone. I fled— 
Enough had been one glance ! 
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WHO KILLED PROFESSOR GREER? 
Continued from page 920. 


second, a bland smile overspreading his dark complex coun- 
tenance. ‘“ You misunderstand me; I suspect ay 

“ But you had a more intimate knowledge of the houschold, 
and of the Professor’s friends, than anyone else. Therefore 
you, surely, have your own icions 2” 

“No; until one point of the mystery, which has ap- 
parently never occurred to you, has been cleared up, both you 
and I can only remain in ignorance, as we are at present. ” 

“Why not be quite frank with me, Antonio?” I urged. 
“ T do not believe you are your master’s assassin ; I will never 
believe that! But yon are not open with me. Put yourself 
in my place. I have been entrapped by Kirk into a network 
of mystery and t ly, and have lost my wife, who, I fear, 
is in the hands of conspirators. I havo not been to the 
ci me not to scek their aid. So—” 
“do not tell the 


my next move? If I find 
tragio affair may remain 4 
mystery for ever. I leave it to others to discover who killed 
Profeasor Greer!” 

“You actually mean that, signore ? " he cried. “ You 
would really refrain from seeking further, providing you 
re-discovered your wife 2” 

1 was silent a few seconds. His eagerness was sufficient 
admission of a guilty conscience. 

“Yes,” I said. ‘‘ What matter tho affairs of others, so 
long as the wife I love is innocent and at my side? She is 
the victim of a plot from which I must rescue her.” 

Tho Italian gazed again away across the roofs of the Fternal 


City, now growing more indistinct in the gathering mists. 
an fear, Signor Holford,” he at last exclaimed, with a sigh, 
oe t 


pe have a very difficult task before you. You are 
evidently in ignorance of certain curious facts.” 

‘Concerning what ?” 

“ Concerning your wife.” 

“You would cast a slur upon her good name?” I cried 
excitedly, my anger rising. 

“Not at all,” was his calm, polite response, his lips parted 
ina pleasant smile. ‘‘ You asked me to assist you, and I was 
about to give you advice—that is, provided that you have told 
me the truth.” 

‘* About what?” 

“ About Miss Ethelwynn—that she still lives.” 

“* Of that there is no doubt,” I said. 

“ And if you found your signora alive and well, you would 
undertake to make no further inquiry?” ho repeated, with 
undue rness. 

“Ah! You wish to tie me down to that ?""Ioried. “‘ You 
do so because you and your friends are in fear. You realise 
your own peril—eh ? ” 

“No,” declared the man at my sido, “ you still entirely 
misunderstand me. You are an Englishman, and you 
mistrust me merely because I ama foreigner. Itisa prejudice 
all you English havo, more or less.”” 

1 entertain no prejudice,” I declared hotly. ‘‘ But to tell 
you the truth, Antonio, I am tired of all this mystery, and 
aow that Kirk and his friends have alienated me from my 
wife, I intend to take action.” 

“In what manner?" he asked calmly. 

T shall go to the Questore here, in Rome, and tell the truth. 
{ happen to know him personally.” 


eo you wal mention my name!" he a vail 
5) the drastio measures ado, C) 
poliee of bi own A aitey. i ' 


Save one-third of 


We fixed a rendcz- ; 


A GIFT WORTH HAVING. 


(A good laugh, which ts pleasant to hear, ts as rare, nearly, 
as agood smile. Both are among the best gifts of the gods.— 
Daily Paper.) 


My balance at the bank is nil, 


My credit’s running dry ; 
My boots are down at heel, but atill 
I. do not care— 
not [! 


For I’ve a gift more 
precious far 
Than vulgar £ s. d. 
And nothing can my 
pleasures mar, 
Nor take my gift from 
me! 


When all night long the 
baby screams 
In diabolic style, 


sa me from 

pleasant dreams, : 

I do not swear—I 
smile ! 


When tradesmen bring their little bills, 
Or big accounts to me, 

I wake an echo on the hills 
With laughter loud and free ! 


“T shall not be ablo to avoid mentioning it,” I responded, 
with a smile. 

Bene 1” he answered, in a hard, hoarse voice. ‘‘ And if 
you did—well, signore, I can mise that you would never 
again see your signora alive. to the Questore now! Tell 
him all you know! Apply for my arrest! And then wait 
the disaster that must fall upon you, and upon your missing 
wife. An unseen hand struck fessor Greer—an unseen 
hand will most assuredly strike you, as swiftly, as unerringly.” 
And then, facing me defiantly, a grin upon his sinister face, 
the fellow added : ‘ Silence, signore, is your only guarantee of 
safety—I assure you!” 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN. 
In which Ethelwynn Speaks. 


nA AAA ARARARARRnRn oe c5ueVu5uymrrers sas aaaaeseewe’ 

I Loogep into the closcly-set crafty eyes of the old Italian’ 
and saw both determination and desperation. 

Was he the man who killed Professor Greer ? 

““] require no guarantee of safetv from you, Antonio,” I 
answered quickly. ‘I am now solely in search of my wife. 
Where is she?” 

“Caro, signoro, I have no idea,” was the old fellow’s bland 
reply, as he exhibited his palms, “I have not the pleasure of 
the signora’s acquaintance.” 

“ But you know where Kirk is hiding, 
assisting him in discovering my whereabouts, I believo 
I cried. 

“That the Signor Kirk crossed from Dover to Calais I am 
well aware, but of his movements afterwards I assure you I 
am in complete ignorance.” 

What could I do further ? 

He professed to be equally mystified with myself regarding 
my wife's disappearance, declaring his readiness and anxiety 
to assist me if it were possible. 

Then, in the falling twilight, we slowly descended the road 
together. he giving me his address in the Via Tordinona, 
side street close to tho Bridge of Saint Angelo, which I noted 
on my shirt-cuff. At the Porto del Popolo we parted, and I 
returned to the hotel to dine with Gwen, whom I found awaiting 
me in feverish expectation. I told her briefly of my meeting 
with a man I knew, but explained nothing of his connection 
with the house in Sussex Place, or of the secret tragedy that 
had been enacted. 

Next day was the fifth of February, the day of Santa Agata. 
How well I recollect it. for at noon we bade farewell to the 
Eternal City, and as the train roared on across those wide, 
dreary marshes of the Maremma on our journe: northward, I 
sat in the corner of the compartment and mado up my mind 
to go direct and seek Ethelwynn, the girl whom I had seen 
dead, and who was yet alive. 

1 recalled all Antonio's ominous statements ; how that he 
had expressed a doubt whether the professor's assassin would 
ever be brought to justice, and how he had threatened that, 
if I betraved the truth to the police, I should never again meet 
Mabel alive. Did not those words of his conclusively prove 
complicity in the affair ?_Why did he command my silence at 
peril of my dear wife's life? He had lied when he told me 
that he was ignorant of her whereabouts ; but if he wero the 
actual assassin, or even one of the accomplices, I saw that I 
could hope for no assistance from him. It was that con- 
clusion which caused me to resolve to invoke the aid of the 
girl whom I had seen lying upon the floor, cold and lifeless. 

From Rome to Broadstairs is a far ory. but two days later 
we alighted at Victoria, and on the morning of the third day I 
found myself at the door of a pretty newly-built red-roofed 
house standing in its own grounds high upon the cliffs bet ween 
the Grand Hotel at Broadstairs and Dumpton Gap. 

A neat maid opened the door, and, on inquiring for Miss 
Greer. I was shown across s square ample hall to a small cosy 
sitting-room overlooking the sea, facing direct upon the 
treacherous Goodwins. 

The maid who took my card returned to say that her 
mistress would be with me in a few moments. And then I 


and she is with him, 


grammes, veloing 
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We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 
your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson’s 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


And when the landlord says : “‘ This flat 
Is let for cash, not credit !”’ 

I smile so sweetly on him that 
He's sorry that he said it ! 


MUSIC IN THE PARKS. 
[The L.C.C. have diligently revised the park band pro 
cake-walks and other music of a populas 
nature.—Daily Paper.] 
I usep to potter round the Park 
And listen to the bang 
Of bands performing, after dark, 
The songs that mother sang. 


A tear would leave my ; 
SR us / NERA ' 
Blade, Ne +g 


To hear them glibly 
rattle through 
The pieces sister ‘ji 


played. 


Alas ! the dear old airs 
are banned. 
And, oh! Ido not itch 
For music from a foreign land 
By men called “ —off” and “ —vitch.” 


Those strains the-L.0.0. despise 
ao tightty a cea’ resist ; 
a now I patronise 
The barrel-organist 
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stood at the window, gazing along at the quaint old-world 
harbour of Broadstairs, with Bleak House standing high 
beyond, full of keen anxiety as to the result of the interviow. 
came at last, a tall, slim figure, in a dark stuff skirt and 
cream silk blouse, relieved by a touch of colour at the throat, 


‘ 


a sweet-faced, fair-haired, delicate girl, whose =e blue eyes 
wore @ look of wonder at the visit of a canes he whom I 
had seen a corpse was certainly alive, and ving here in the 


flesh | 

“T must apologise for this intrusion, Miss Greer,” I n, 
for want of something better to say, “ but I may introduce 
myself as an acquaintance of Mr. Langton—en acquaintance 
under somewhat romantio and curious circumstances.” 

“* Mr. Langton has already told me how he met you—when 
he believed there were burglars in our house in Sussex Place,” 
she said, with a brightening smile. 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘‘ I—well, I was put there on guard, but 
Mr. Langton’s suspicions fortunatel — to be unfounded.” 

“ Ah!” he said, with just the alig test suspicion of a sigh. 
“I'm glad of that—very glad!” 

“<The reason of my visit, Miss Greer, is,” I explaine®, after 
a brief pause, “to ask you whether you are aware of the 
whereabouts of my friend, your father?” And I fixed my 
eyes straight upon hers. 

“My father went to Scotland,” she replied, without waver- 
ing. ‘ At present he’s in Germany. The last I heard of him 
was three days ago, when he was in Strassburg.” 

“ He wrote to you?” I , staring at her in amaze- 
mont that this ready lie should be upon her lips. 

She noted my surprise, and said : 

“ Yes—why shouldn't he?” 

What reply could I give? Could I tell her that the Pro. 
fessor, her father, had been cruelly done to death, and his 
body cremated in his own experimental furnace? Had I not 
abr my word of honour to that weird will-o’ -the-wisp, 

ershaw Kirk, that I would preserve silence? Besides, my 
only thought was for my own dear wife, whose face now rose 
ever before me. 

“ Well.” I stammered. ‘‘ I—well—I believed that you 
were unaware of his whereabouts, Miss Greer. At least I 
understood so from your father’s butler, Antonio.” 

She smiled, regarding me quite calmly. She was cither in 
ignorance of what had occurred, or else she was 8 most 
perfect actress. 

Yet how could she feign ignorance ? Had not Kirk told me 
that she had thrown herself upon her knees before her father’s 
body rowing a fierce bitter vengeance upon his assassin ? 
Perhaps Kirk had lied, of course, yet I recollected that the 
discovery had been made while the dead man's daughter was 
in the house, and that after the astounding incident she had 
removed with Morgan, her maid, to Lady Mellor’s, while the 
other servants—unaware of what had occurred—had either 
been sent away down to Broadstairs, or else discharged. In 
seoret, this handsome girl before me—the girl with that perfect 
dimpled face and innocent bluc eyes—had returned and we 
had found her lying apparently dead in the dining-room. 

(Another long instalment of this remarkable 
mystery story next week.) 
[This story commenced in No. 9780f * Pearson's Weekly.” Bach 
— rig be oe for one Rene atti or the Flog 
eet for 4 t free from Publisher, 1 enrieta 
Street, London’ W.0,] J 


Hz had held one of the best jobs in the village, and 
when he died there was an unseemly scramble for his 
position. 

The first man had no particular claim upon him, but 
merely placed his faith in the adage of the early worm. 

“Guv'nor,” said he, “do you think you would have 
any objections to my getting into Jones’ place?” 

* Oh, I’m sure I have no objections,” was the unfeelin; 
reply. “None in the world, if the undertakers sal 
coroner are willing.” 


your week’s ’bacca money and eend it along to the F.A.F. 
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Picked Pars. 


Ina 
an ounce 


A law has been passed by 
carrying about burglars’ tools 


the cane. 


match at Yarmouth a ny 
off a prize of a quarter of a ton of coal. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


A Few Items of Fact that Will 
Interest You. 


No Need to Fib. 
fish which weighed only fifteen-sixteenths of 


Cane for Burglare. 
the Turkish Parliament whereby 
will be liable to from five to ~~ 


Lost Ieland. 


convicted of 
strokes with 


Ot ta or ee oe Sains thes ts sow aa svmsngh dogth ot fenige 


wide, This has jast 


and there is now an average of ~ 
depth of forty: 


one 
Ut feet of water over the aren where the isiand once 


travel! 


More Than It 
Could Chew. 


Football ie 
Illegal. 


Where 


will shortly be seen ran- 
ning in London. In out- 
ward appearance it 
resembles the standard 
type of motor-cab. 


80 
number of tramps visitin; 
the workhouse 

by 1,100 in = quarter. 

Nothing Wasted. 

It has been decided to 
sell the buttons placed in 
the offertory bags at a 
Willesden church for gar- 
menta at the next bazaar, 
and those who contribute 
them are asked to sce that 
they are of the best 
quality 
No Encouragement 

for Bachelors. 

The women of Belgium 
have anited inan indignant 
protest against so-called 
philanthropic societies 
which, they say, are giving 


direet ecouragenn to 
bachelors by building large 
hotels where unmarried 
men can enjoy all the 
comforts of a home. 
Hie Badge of 
Bravery: 

A lady of Barjash, 
Hungary, is bringing 
divorce 
wearing & 


Marathons Outdone. 


send ® 


penetrates through 
into the bulking, 


can 

a the roof, 

or it drains off the 

raised curves 

immediately. be punched in the iron 
sufficiently 

before 

the iron in 

and 


Holes should 
to 


the nails ing through 
is in position. ie ie caien to 


the 
then 


hollows beneath which there is a 
turn the roof right over. 


fp 
SIMPLE SHAFT-LUBRICATOR. 

iy this picture you see @ very simple 
method of lubricating « revolving shaft. 
Over the shaft is an inverted 
glass bottle with a hard wood stopper, 
@ hole in the stopper is 

of amooth wire, B, eligh tly 

the hole to enable the oil 

way downwards. The upper 

is flattened to vent it 


the shaft, constant lubrication being 

assured. The rapid motion of the 

rawe the oil down the wire from 

in the same way as the ink  illdiiliduuliluiin 
fountain-pen nib. 


ee Se 
FIXING THE MOORING.-RING. 

You have no doubt noticed a ring such as is shown 
in the illustration let in to the wharves, docks, and quay 
walls for the purpose of mooring any vessel that may be 
stationed there. The ring is tan | to the stonework in 
@ manner which renders it almost an neg 

to work 

A, bas a La sed hole 
bored in the lower end, 
and saw cuts are then 
made at right angles to 
_» each other and extending 
to the depth of the hole, 

yp, asin the section O. Asteel 
pin, B, having a slightly 
greater taper than the 
hole in A is afterwards 


a 

suit against her husband because when she remonstrated with him for 
medal he had received for eaving life he replied that his wedding ring 

much more for his bravery. 


Tinned Zebra. 


Picture Pars. 


Personal 


from the of 


post of Secretary 
Ms. Roceassive reply mas 
After that Mr. Taft did not 


Pars. 
Roosevelt's Brevity. 
secret. It 


of War. 


of a minister’s services being retained in such an 


We pay half-a-crown for 
original pi 


A Wonderful Camera, 


each 


picture par. accepted by us. 


TIME-SAVERS ON TUBES. 


Hung is a 


picture of an i 


device which allows _ 


the double doors of tube railway cars to be both closed 


ei 


Fg 
6 


along 


; | 


AK NWN 
ither door is closed, 

entrance is opened or closed as d 
on the bar, D, and s runner, G, is 
on each to prevent 


ent fe 


FOR MEASURING THICKNESS. 
is a sketch of a handy tool, known as a calipers, 


with one hand. 
Each door is con- 
nected to its 
neighbour bys 
chain which, 


on the opposite 
the other is pulled 
desired. 


them from tilting. 
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A Few Stories About Well-known 
People. 


Now that Mr. Roosevelt is no longer President of the United States, many stories are 
being told abont him that have hitherto been kept 


occasion Mr. Taft, the new President, wrote to 


was related that on one 


Roosevelt saying that he wished to resign 


He simply sent back Taft’s letter, with the 

it: “Dear Bill, Fiddle-de-dee.—T. R.” 

resign ; but there is probably no other 
extraordinary 


instance on record 
manner, 


many ponytail of late, is a very 


likenesses of human 


and buildings. He isthe possessor 


of what is probably the 
moet remarkable and mist 
expensive camera in the 
world. 

It was made for him 

an American firm, and 

the metal work is of 
pure gold, while those 
portions which in an 
ordinary camera are of 
wood are constructed of 
the finest ivory. The 
camera is incloseed in a 
case of white morocco 
leather, with a gold lock 
and key, and the whole is 
said to have cost consider- 
ably over -a_ thousand 
pounds. 

The Pope on 

Fashion. 

Porzs Pius X. is no 
admirer of the foibles of 
fashion, and some time ago 
be rebuked some ladies 
who had long trains to 
their skirts. “These aré 
not hygienic,” he said. 
“One gathers thus in the 


used moulders, and others for gauging | etree : 

Pid A ‘ reets a quantity of 
the th and discovering thin orother | tnicrobes and other things. 
faulte In the picture, A is a length of | as to myeelf, wien they 
piping compel me to add a train 
req to my cassock it bothers 
One me much, although there 
is s! me four prelates to uphuld 
pipe. ene MMU A t. 

i Mommy TANT Te HT “But, Holy Father,” 


mine 


B 
3 


IN PLACE 


YM UMS ltt 


KUT Ur, 
y 


OF THE PUMP. 


In many eae rtm where water has to be got rid of 


said one of the ladies, “we 
hold up our trains when in 
the etreets.” 

“That must be very in- 
convenient,” replied the 
P and he thereupon 
walked up and down the 
room several times, holding 
his robe in mimicry of a 
fine lady. 

A Railway Story. 

Tus following story is 


it would be either too inconvenient or expensive to put poe et eoetakava 
Bee: 7 unger duys, which shows 
down a pump, and the devive shown here, which is known Tact bak Sxanven of 


as a “ water elevator,” is used in its stead. The elevator 
is made of cast brass in various sizes, acoording to the 
amount of water to be dealt with, and its action is very 


STANDARD SCREWS 


simple. When steam 
is admitted at A, it 
rushes with great 


disposition which van over- 
come most obstacles. Une 
duy he had arranged to 
meet a friend at a railway- 
station to accompany him 
on a journey, but the friend 


velocity thro was late, and the time 

the tapered cat arrived for the train tc 
D, and passes | start. 

onward, through Lord Rosebery begged 

Q. The the sta ion-master to de- 

i of the steam lay its aeparture for a few 

ede ta WATER carries away all the a sm but was told that 

the spaces marked X, thus creating a vacuum | that was impossible. But 

in the pipe B, down to the Fong a natural | bis lordship had his own 

effect, the water is drawn up into the elevator, is caught | WAY out of the difficulty. 


up by the steam, and thrown out through the delivery, 0. 
jet of steam is itself delivered as water, because it 
immediately condenses when it meets and mixes with the 


water it has raised. 


Jumping off the platform 
he placed himeelf in front 
of the engine between the 
rails, and signalled for the 
train to be driven on. 
Naturally, the train 
waited, but very shortly 


afterwards Lord Rosebery’s friend arrived, and all ended happily. 


Curiovsty eno 


The Censor. 


bh, Mr. Redford, the censor of stage plays, who has again been coming 


After eating camel cutlets for several months past, Parisian epicures are now turni ng 
their attention to tinned zebra. 
Teetotal Travellers. 
In future railway travellers in Arkansas who drink intoxicants in trains or on station 
platforms will be heavily fined. 
Silence is Golden. 
Inaudible remarks by couneel, eaid Judge Smyly at Shoreditch, added to the length of 
cases, and quite £1,000 a year was lost in consequence. 
What Next? 
i primary echool of meries, near Valenciennes, have gone on strike 
esr ria at the Eeteeey ibels mater a man of Bity, is tno od, 
Now He's Happy. 
On the ground that jokes about his name were becoming stale, Mr. Ulrich Egg has 
been permitted by the Supreme Court of New York to change it to Eck. 


pw” Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's W a 


in for a good deal of criticism, bears the Christian names of George Alexander. The salary 
attaching to the censorship is £320 a , but there are various fees which bring it up to 
over £800. The office is no sinecure, for Mr. Redford has to read between five and six 
hundred plays every year. Once, and once only, he found bimeelf in a quandary. A 
play was sent to him written in the Welsh language, and as he could not understand a 
word of it, it either meant that he would have to learn Welsh, or else the author would 
have to provide an Englich translation. Eventually the latter course was decided upon. 


A Statesman’s Romance. 

Many years ago when Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was visiting America, he called one 
day on a lady who was giving a luncheon party to a number of girls. The famous 
statesman did not know this, and apologixed to his hostess for his intru~ion. 

Daring their conversation, she explained, quite casually, that one of her young guests 
had not turned ap. Whereupon, Mr. Chamberlain jokingly volunteered to fill the 
vacant The took him at his word, and when he was seated at table he found 
that the gueet on his right was Mies Endicott, the daughter of Governor Endicoit. 
That was the first occasion that he had met the lady who is now Mrs. Chamberlain. 
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inhhal the little Bird tld the Oak 


ing Forest is an oak: 
a kee is a bird’s-nest ; in the bird’s-nest there | 


will soon be eggs, eggs wherein the musio of the woodlands 


will be Che littie bird of the nest to the oak, one bright 
May morning: “ You had better hurry up, Mr. Oak, 
with your summer toilet,” said she. 

“ And pray why, Mrs. Bird?’ said he. “ My honour- 
able friend, the ash-tree, is @ great way behind me in the 
matter of his toilet, and I have no fear he will catch me 
up. We may depend on a fine summer, Mrs. Bird.” 

“ That’s not the point,” said she. “ The point is that 
very early in June the first party of Fresn Am Funp 
children will be coming this way, and I want you to be 
wearing plenty of leaves by then to hide my nest. Town 
boys have sharp eyes, Mr. Oak ; and you are a climbable 
old tree, as you know very well.” 

The little bird gave the oak a friendly k with her 
beak, and there was one insect the less in his crevices. A 
squirrel came bounding along one of his branches, was 
hissed at by Mrs. Bird, and went bounding away. A fox 
cub rubbed his back against the bottom of the bole, and 
leapt o root or two in sport. A miarling Prospesied a 
woodpecker’s old nest-hole, away up tow: the top of 
the trunk. A butterfly—but it would take a great deal 
of time to set down all that ig gs during the five 
minutes that before Mr. Oak spoke again—he 
having been thinking meanwhile at his hardest. 

‘“‘Mrs. Bird,” said he at last, “I freely admit that I 
know less of the world and its doings than you. Plants 
may or may not have souls, Mrs. Bird—but it is very 
certain they have roots. You must excuse my ignorance. 
Here I have been stuck for two hundred years. All that 
I know of the world I owe to the friends who pay me 
visits. I am very sorry to say I have never heard of the 
Freso Am Funp.” 

At this the little bird ceased touching up her nest, and 
looked at the oak in astonishment. 

“ That, certainly, is a very extraordinary confession of 
ignorance,” said she. ‘‘ But,” she added, “ I understand 
your limitations; allow me to do my best to explain 
matters.” 


A Pretty Little Story that 


is Sure to Interest You. 


She trilled a few bars by way of clearing her throat and 
collectin her thoughts, and then said: 

The Farsn Arm Fonp is the cheapest charity in the 
world. It exista to give poor town children a country 
holiday. Every subscription of ninepence pays for one 
child’s holiday ; every subscription of eight pounds two 
shillings — & country outing for a party of two 
hundred chi , and attendants. Such a party is coming 
here in June; and that is why I want you to hurry up 
and clothe yourself.” 

“Tam o liged to you for your information,” said the 
oak politely, “ and can pathise with your anxiety. 
What I cannot understand is why anybody should start 
a fund for fresh air. Fresh air is surely the most abundant 
and the cheapest thing in the world ?” 

The little bird’s whistle at this, eloquently expressed her 
surprise at the old tree’s ignorance. And the little bird 
proceeded to tell the old oak something about the life of 
poor children in the poor quarters of great towns that 
caused him to be in turn very much surprised. 

‘* It all goes to prove,” said he, at the end of the bird’s 
lesson, “ that birds are far wiser than men. Your way 
of bringing up your children, in the o air, from the 
moment they are born, is, I am sure, the right way. If 
townsfolk were all as wise as you, madam, there would be 
no need for the FrusH Arr Funp.” 

‘“‘ And there would be no townsfolk,” said the little 
bird—who is one of the woodland birds, and is seldom seen 
in a slum. “ Men being what they are,” she went on, 
“the Fresn Arr Funp is a very necessary institution. 
Happily, it is well supported. Last year no fewer than 
235,290 r town children were taken from the slums 
for a day’s outing, while more than three thousand of the 
most needy went for a fortnight’s holiday. The worst of 
it is that for every quarter of a million children who are 
given the treat of a country holiday, a quarter of a million 
are left behind.” 

“So the Fresno Ark Funp needs every penny it can 
get?’ said the oak thoughtfully. 

“Every penny,” said the little bird. “Just think 
what a splendid thing it would be for the British race if 
200,000 poor town children could be taken each year not 


only for a day’s holiday, but for a fortnight’s holiday at 
the sea-side. But it costs ten shillings for each child's 
fortaight’s holiday. . 
“ And this reminds me of an interesting piece of news 
T lately heard from another little bird. Down at Bognor 
the Frees Arm Funp bas now a charming home, where 


it is ho that several thousand children may spend a 
happ: ortnight by the seaside this summer.” 


,” gaid the oak. “ If I had any money I would 
certainly send a subscription to the Frese Arm Funp, 
to pay for one child’s holiday at least. Ninepence, you 
say, pays for one child’s holiday ; why, that is nothing. | 
would send eight pounds two shillings to pay for a whole 
party.” ‘ 

“ And so would I,” said the little bird. ‘‘ But as it is, 
Mr. Oak, you and I can do very little for the Freso Am 
Founp. You can do something ; you can give shade and 
shelter to the boys and girls when they are tired of running 
about and playing their games in the sunny glades.” 

‘* And you, Mrs. Bird,” said tho oak, ‘* can sing to them.” 

** Yes—and provide them with birds’-eggs. By the 
way, Mr. Oak, have you ever seen the Prince o! 
Wales ?”’ 

“Dear me, no!” said the oak, “ though I believo } 
have heard of him.” 

“* Well,” said the little bird, ‘‘ the Prince of Wales witb 
‘the Princess came down to Epping Forest on a day last 
June, to be present at the opening outing of the FresH AIR 
Funp—and / did myself the honour of singing them a 
none Their Royal Highnesses took the greatest interest 
in the children, a number of whom were specially intro- 
duced ; and the Prince asked them a lot of questions about 
where they lived, and how they lived, which is a difficult 
matter to understand. And before he went away, the 
Prince of Wales said : ‘ It is a noble work the FresH Am 
Fonp is doing. It is sad to see the children in so much 
need, but a fine thing to be able to get them into the 
country for a day 

“ That was well said,” said the oak tree. 

* I heartily agree with you,” said the little bird. 

And she sang a song. It was in praise of the Fresu 
Arg Fonp. M. W. 


The address of the Hon, Secretary of the Fresh Air Fund 
is * Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.” 
He will gladly recetve a subscription from you. 


RESEARCHES IN SPRING-CLEANING., 


We are now in the throes of Spring-cleaning ; but it is no modern pastime. Our artist depicts how it was conducted and borne by folk of day gone by. 


It was no doubt quite an old institution even in primeval rimes. 


— 


vaca my 
to it, just as husbands do 


If you have contributed to the Fresh Air Fund do eo again. 
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And 
recorded on some 
And Knights of Old 
went forth Fighting in 
the Spring, simply 
because they g 
wanted fo i 


OR 
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And were almost: . 
certain it made _ 
Napoleon miserable. 


A good action will bear continual repetition. 


% 
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OCEAN DEATH 
SGAMBLES. 


HE Bill, now before Parliament, 
which is designed to prevent un- 
scrupulous people from taking out 

y licies upon ships in which they 
lon no insurable interest, will be 
weloomed by the underwriters of 
Lloyd's. 

And for this reason. It is but a step 
between betting that the 8.8. Ramshackle 
will go to the bottom next voyage—which is 
what a P.P.I. policy really amounts to—and 
taking steps to see that she does go to the 
bottom. ° 
Biown U thel 
Own Dronnlie. . 

The letters ‘‘ P.P.I.” stand for ‘* Policy Proof 
of Interest,” and it has hitherto been the 
oustom at Lloyd's to ‘‘ pay up” on such a 
policy without demur. Consequently, there 
was nothing to prevent a man from securing 
many thousands of pounds for a few guineas 
premium, provided only he were unscrupulous 
enough to scuttle a ship in order to get it. and 
smart enough to accomplish the deed without 
being cand out. 

That there have been such cases, is an open 
secret to anybody who has had anvthing to do 
witb shipping. Sometimes, however, the 
plans of the plotters miscarry, and then, of 
course, they get caught. One such notorious 
case was connected with an attempt to blow 
up in mid-ocean the North German Lloyd 
steamer Mosel, by stowing in her hold a cask 
of dynamite. 

But the men who were handling the cask on 
the quay let it fall as they were hoisting it 
aboard, and it exploded prematurely, killing 
above eighty persons. The unspeakable 
scoundrel who engineered the diabolical plot, 
blew out his brains soon afterwards. 
Quarrelied Over 
the Booty. 

Then there was the case of the Severn, 
worth £1,000, insured for £15,000, and 
P 


quarrelled over the division of the booty, and 
received long terms of imprisonment. 
But for one such brought to justice, it 


is generally conceded that there must be at 


least ten who escape. 


sely scuttled on a voyage from Newport 
to Shanghai. The conspirators in this affair 
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losing its 
reputation 
for re- 
epecta- 
bility, for 
a real live outlaw has 
been giving the district the sort of adver- 
tisement it doesn’t want. 

“Crazy Snake,” the chief of the Creek 
Indians, went on the warpath some time ago. 
Whether he is really crazy or whether it is 
pe a manner of speaking. report says not, 

ut his followers are not real Red Indians, 
but mostly half-breeds and cattle thieves. 

The Sheriff and a body of men went in pur- 
suit. They caught the outlaw’s son and sus- 
pended him from a tree by a rope, while ran- 
dom shots were fired at bim with the object 
of extracting information as to his father’s 
whereabouts. 

It does not appear that he was hit, but he 
was nearly strangled before they cut him 
down. They managed to squeeze some 
information out of him, which enabled tho 
Sheriff to put bloodhounds on the trail of the 
outlaw. 

The hounds led the pursuers to the moun- 
tains, where it was found that ‘Crazy 
Snake's”? followers had scattered, and he 
himself had taken refuge in a cave. Arrange- 
ments were promptly made to smoke him 
out. Seeing that game was up, 
offered to surrender if they promised he 
should have a fair trial and not be hanged 
on the spot. This was guaranteed, and 
“Crazy Snake,” badly wounded, is now 
safely locked up in Muskogee Gaol. 

Another coiew-—Ealonions, a Sicilian— 
took to brigandage because he said he wanted 
to live up to his reputation. 

Many years ago he was condemned, on 
doubtful evidence, to penal servitude for life 
for brigandage; but his conduct in prison 
was 60 very good that at the end of ten 
years he was set free. 

He set to work to obtain a new investiga- 
tion of his case in order that his character 
might be cleared. He failed, however, and 
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Brutal Tricks of the Racehorse Faker. 


BoD 99 O19 C1993 HOD 


HE disgraceful practice of dragging 
or“ doping” racehorses, as it 
is in America, so as to 


insure their winning a race, is 
almost extinct in this country, 
except at very small meetings of 
doubtful character. 
Isolated cases crop up now and again, and 
there is no doubt that even in quite big races 
stimulants and devices of an illegal character 
have been used during recent seasons on even 
the biggest racecourses. 


Favourites in the Classics 
Tampered With. 
On the Continent and in America the 
objectionable practice is quite common. 

One of the worst cases on record occurred 
a short time ago in Australia, when a jockey 
who was killed in a race was picked up 
with an electric battery in connection with 
his spurs, fastened on to his body, and the 
animal’s trainer has been warned off for life. 
Such a brute ought by rights to have been 
arrested for manslaughter. 

Favourites in even the big classic races 
in England have more than once failed to win 
a race owing to the fact that they have before- 
hand, in racing parlance, been “got at ”— 
that is to say drugged or poisoned. 

Macgregor, the favourite in the Derby of 
1870, was undoubtedly “got at,” since it 
finished fourth behind the three worst horses 
that have ever been entered for the blue ribbon 
of the turf. 

In this race the bookmakers made a big cou 
out of the winner's unexpected victory, an 
it was asserted that they were in the secret. 
The owner of Macgregor was never able to 
discover the real truth. 

A similar trick was alleged to have been 
played upon Orme, the property of the Duke 
of Westminster, in order to prevent that 
famous galloper from running in the Derby of 


Only last year the trainer of a fancied 
candidate for the Derby received a letter 
to the effect that £5,000 would be paid him 
f he undertook to interfere with his horse’s 
preparation so that it could under no circum- 
Gtances be seen at the starting-post. 


Naturally such a barefaced proposal was 
treated with utter contempt, but a few 
morings afterwards, on one of the gallops 
on Newmarket Heath, where this horse took 
his daily exercise, a litter of broken glass was 
laid. Happily this was discovered by a stable- 
boy before exercise, otherwise the horse would 
have been severely lamed. 

Cases in which horses have been “ faked 
occur even more frequently, whilst the 
“ pulling” of horses, although equally 
illegal, is unfortunately an even more common 
offence owing to the fact that it is very 
difficult to detect. 

Quite recently some “ crooka”’ bought a 
horse and entered it in a race in Wolverhamp- 
ton under another name. The animal was 
painted and altered in several wavs, and, as it 
received a handicap much lower than ita 
abilities warranted, the horse won ensily. 
Of course the scoundrels backed it heavily, 
and the bookmakers were defrauded of a 
large sum. 

Nearly Lynched 
for “ ting.” 

But “ pulling’ is the most prevalent evil 
of the Turf at the present day. It is fre- 
quently common knowledge that horses who 
are well in races and have obvious chances on 
form, will not win, are not intended to do so 
by their owners, and will not be allowed to do 
so by their jockeys. 

Occasionally there is cause to suppose 
that the owner is no better informed as to 
what will happen than anybody else outside 
the little coterie of trainer, jockey, professional 
backer of horses, and a friend or two who 
may be in the latter’s confidence. 

“ Pulling” is of course most prevalent 
in handicaps, the idea being to obtain a 
better weight in = bigger race later in the 
season. 

Three years ago the 
in racing circles for many yeare took place at 
Sandown, when a well-known gentleman 
rider, who had matched his horse in a sporting 
match with a well-known young peer, was 
warned off for pulling his horse, and was 
nearly lynched by the crowd and bookmakers 
on the course. 


test sensation 


A Few Facts About Some Desperate Outlaws. 
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then he resolved to reap the benefit of his 
reputation and become e brigand in earnest. 
He began by murdering the mayor of his 
native town, who had not only op his 
demand for a fresh trial, but b i 
Salomone’s fiancée during bis imprisonment. 
After thus inaugurating his new career he 
fled to the hills, and for a whole year he 
lundered and robbed to his heart’s content. 
go far he had succeeded in evading the police. 
but there came an unlucky day when they 
caught him, and be again eaw the inside of; 
a prison. He was tried first on a charge of 
murder, but the jury came to the conclusion 
that he had acted under aa provocation. 
and he was uitted. e is still tryi 
to prove himself innocent of the originat 


charge. 

The story of ‘* Mick Walsh, the ‘king ” 
of the Wyoming desperadoes, is really 
romantic. 


At one time be occupied a good position 
in San Francisco, but as the result of some 
discreditable escapade he was forced to leave 
the city by stealth, and disappear. He was 
next heard of as work on a Wyomin; 
ranch. He was a_ handsome, i 
fellow, and the ranchman’s daughter fell in 
love with him and Walsh with her. 

When this came to the ears of the ranch- 
man he was furious. He compelled the gir! 
to go into a convent and banished Wal 
from the house. 

Walsh swore revenge. He gathered round 
him a band of the most notorious desperadoes 
in the country, and with them behind him 
he broke into the convent and rescued his 
sweetheart. The abduction was carried 
out in a terrible storm of wind and rain, and, 
as a result of the drenching, the girl contracted 
pneumonia and died. 

Walsh thereafter became a perfect fiend. 
sparing nobody. He made his hewdivosreers 
in a place called ‘ Hole-in-the-Wall.” and 
enormous prices were put on his head by 
various persons whom had despoiled of 
thousands of peands. For five years he kept 
the police at bay, and his death, recent 
announced, as the result of a shooting affray, 
is a relief to the entire State. 


@ |BODYGUARDS THAT 
HAVE NOT GUARDED. 


living 
Wh 
himsclf master of Ispahan, the Shah’s guard 


over to the conqueror. 


SWoHEN Yildiz Kiosk surrendered 
to the Young Turks the other 
day, the Sultan’s Albanian 
bodyguard got off much more 
lightly than has usually been 
the case aforetime in regard 
to the private mercenaries of 


other despots under similar circumstances. 


There were altogether five thousand of them, 


and of these fewer than five hundred died 
fighti 


surrendered at discretion. 


Siaughtered 
Five 


, while at least four thousand of them 


ousand. 
Compare this with the fate of King Louis 


the Sixteenth’s Swiss Guards at Versailles 
during the First French Revolution. There 
were five thousand of these also, but nono 
surrendered when the bloodthirsty mob of 
armed revolutionists burst into the palace, 
nor were any spared. When the day’s 
fighting ended at evening, there were five 


thousand dead ies where that number of 
men had been when morning broke. 
en Mahmoud, the Afghan invasler, made 


of 3,000 men deserted their master and went 
He took them into his 
pav, but a day or two afterwards he altered his 
mind and had them all put to death. 

An even more revolting massacre was that 


leas, and resolved to suppress them. 


Banner Unfuried 
by the Sultan. 

A mutiny was accordingly excited amongst 
them, and then, in accordance with a pre- 
arranged plan, the Sultan himself unfurled the 
sacred green banner of Islam, and led his 
regular soldiers against them. At least twenty 
thousand were mown down with grapeshot. 

Another still more dreadful occurrence of 
the kind was brought about through the 
massacre, by the ple of Nishapur, of the 

rivate ie of Gengis Khan. The 

‘artar invader. in revenge. carried fire and 
sword throughout the district, killing no 
fewer than 1,747,000 human beings. 


Rivals of the Air. 


How France and Germany are Competing for the Command of the Skies. 
heme meMmoMmoMoMGeMGMGlrSerASM Ome 
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RANCE and Germany have just 
begun a terrific contest for the 
mastery of theair. Both countries 
are devoting their finest brains, 
their energies, and huge sums of 
money in the hopes of eventually 

obtaining that mastery in the 
air which Britain has hitherto held at 


sea. 

It was France who began it, for France has 
always been a pioneer in the development of 
aerial navigation. It was a Frenchman who 
made the first successful balloon ascent that 
was ever made. It was a Frenchman who 
invented the first navigable balloon. 


Germany Nunéred Years 
Behind France, 


Then, again, the French were the first to 
make use of balloons in war, and quite recently 
the French were the first by several years to 
have, in the ill-fated ‘‘ La Patrie,” a modern 
airship fully equipped for aerial warfare. They 
boast that in serial progress they are five 
years ahead of any other nation. 

The Germans have started more than a 
hundred years behind their rivals in the t 
for corel supremacy. But they are nobly 
making up for lost time, and experts are divided 
at the present time as to which of these two 
nations can claim to have the finest aerial 
navy in the world. 

So rapidly has the process of theorptical 
experiment heen replaced by actual realisation 
by both nations, that few people have yet 
grasped ite significance. 

France has now twenty-four officers and 
432 men engaged in airship experiments or in 
manning the ships she already bas. She has 
five fine military airships already finished, 
and six others being completed, and for which 
“* atables ” are already being built at various 
points along the frontier. 

Germany has six military airships built and 
six others building. She already has the 
twelve airship stations completed, mostly 
along the frontier, ready for their reception. 
She has twenty officers and 465 men engaged 
in the aerial branch of the army. She has also 
a number of ially constructed guns to 
bring down airships “on the wing,” some of 


which, of a very light type, are mounted on 
swift-moving motor-cars. 

So long ago as 1995 experiments were 
undertaken in France with the “ Lebaudy ” 
under war conditions. It was found that 
photos could be taken without trouble, and 
the movements of troops and the nature of 
fortifications easily inspected, and sent to 
earth. At a height of over a thousand fret 
serial torpedoes were discharged whilst travel- 
tay se a rate of about thirty miles an hour. 

of the German irk ion which was 
secretly constructed about two years ago, is 
believed to be armed with light guns as weil as 
serial torpedoes. This would enable it to 
fight any other airships it might meet, whilst 
others could only fire on them by going much 
higher in the sky to discharge their missiles. 
e French Minister of War has just offered 
a big prize for the construction of acrial 
cruisers capable of a speed of over thirty miles 
an hour; whilst Germany announces that in 
the forthcoming autumn manceuvres her three 
finest airships, the ‘‘ Gros,” the ‘* Parreval,” 
and the “ Zeppelin,” will take a large part. 

All the military airships of both nations have 
accomplished successful flights in various 
kinds of weather of more than a hundred 
miles. 

Great Britain's 
Expenditure. 

And eo the contest goes on. In 1907 
France spent £200.000 on her aerial navy. 
Last year she increased her exnenditure to 
£470,000. Germany spent £133.751. The 
rapid atrides made by the latter may be 
gauged by the fact that two years ago she had 
only five officers and 160 men engaged in air- 
ship experiments. 

To realise the strenuous nature of the 
struggle which these two nations are making 
for the contest of the air, it shouid he remem- 
bered that last yer Great Britain only spent 
£5,000 on aerinl experiments! This year 
£19,000 bas been set aside for the purpose! 
We have one airship and one aeroplane 
complete, but neither of them yet proved 
efficient, and another aeroplane, of which 
secret trials have been made, and of which 
nothing is known. 


Help to build the F.A.F. bridge which epans the chasm between the London slum and the green fields, 


Werk ENDING 
Mar 13, 1909. 


Tue landlord of the Red Lion eat nodding in an arm- 
chair outside his door. There were few passers-by on 
the quiet country road; the warm sun blazed down upon 
him and he gradually fell into a doze. But though his 
body slumbered his mind was still partially awake. At 
the sound of an approaching step he roused himself 
promptly to wait on a customer. : 

He winced on the newcomer and closed his eyes con- 
temptuously, for the man who was shuffling towards him 
was one of those indefinable persons, who, with a little 
more courage, would be thieves; with a little less ambition 
would be tramps, and ae it is compromise by being merely 
loafers, 

“Why, it’s Sam Chivers!’’ exclaimed the newcomer. 
“'Oo'd ’ave thought of findin’ you ’ere, an’ with an ’otel 
of your own, too.” Bead 

he landlord condescended to survey the shady indi- 
vidual. ‘‘’Ello, Jim Davies; come back ‘ome to your 
father." 

“Look ’ere, don’t you pretend not to know your ole 
vals. D’ye mean to,say you don’t remember Alf Biggs. 
Didn’t we both work together on the racecourse for 
* Kiddy’ Stephens, the big 'Oxton booky. I pinched the 
mugs’ tickets when they come up to be paid, an’ you 
punched their heads when so | turned awkward. A fine 
‘eavyweight you was in those days, Sam.” 

“"Ush!"’ ‘said the landlord, ‘we don’t want to talk 
about them times ’ere. I’m a respectable man I am— 
churchwarden an’ all that. You let ‘’as-beens be ’as-beens, 
Alf Biggs, or I’ll show you I ain’t tongs all my boxin’.” 

“ I didn’t mean no ofience, Sam. Glad I was to see you 
"ere. There's no sight like a ‘ole friend, special when a 
man's ’ard up like me. Is this ’ere ’ouse your own?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Chivers proudly. “I'd a bit o’ 
luck on the Cambridgeshire seven year since, an’, ‘avin’ 
always 'ad a fancy for a respectable public house, I bought 
this out an’ out an’ settled down.” 

“You ’aven’t a job for a ole friend, Sam?” 

“ Not for you, Ar Biggs, I knows too much about you, 
I'm not ‘avin’ you be’ind my counter. I’ve got a till 
there, an’ the only way to makes that safe from you would 
be to cut your ’ands off an’ stitch your mouth up.” 

Mr. Biggs glared fiercely at the stalwart publican. 
“That's the way you speaks to a ole friend ’oo’s down on 
"is luck, is it? If I lets people here know as you've done 
time for slammin’ a copper over ’ig ‘ead with ‘is own 
truncheon, you won’t be ‘ere long.” 

The landlord clenched a huge fist and brought it down 
on the arm of his chair. 

“See that, Alf Biggs! You've seen ow I knocked the 
mugs about at race meetin’s. Jus’ say one bloomin’ word 
again me ’ere, or even let me think you've given someone 
aint, an’ I'll break every blessed bone i’ your body, if 
I do ten Bk : A 

Mr. Biggs edged uneasily a yard or eo further awa 
from the Godieed. “You always wag too ready mith 
you ‘ands, Sam. Don’t think ag I meant to threaten you, 

ain't that sort o’ man. But I’m ‘ard up—on the 
bloomin’ rocks. An’ only a year since I thought I was 
happy for life. 

‘Married a widder I did, with a laundry that brought 
in three pounds a weck reg'lar. Thought I’d struck a 
soft thing, but when I wants to on the spree a bit 
she turns rusty. So when I knocks ‘er about a bit to 
make ‘er see reason, what does she do but gets a separation 
order. Then she gets ‘er brother, 'oo’d been in the Army, 
to come an’ lodge with ‘er. It was ’im that gave me this 
broken nose when I wanted to let 'er know what I thought 
of ‘er after the poltce-court do. A bruta] man ’e is, that 
brother-in-law 0’ mine.” 

“ Aye, it’s that broken nose 0’ yours made me take you 
for Jim Davies. You're jus’ the 1 of ‘im now.” 

“Well, couldn’t you give a feller a ‘elpin’ ‘and, Sam 
Chivers. Arf a quid 'd mean nothin’ to you.” 

“Now, I'll give you nothin’—that’s settled. You're not 
goin’ to sponge on me. But I've jus’ been thinkin’ I 
could put you up to somethin’ Bd 

“You always was one of the bes’, Sam,” began Mr. 
Biggs, and nn added in a sudden panic, “ you're not 
meanin’ work though, are you?” 

“No, I’m not such a fool as to tell anyone you'd 
work, ‘cept at meal-times. Now, listen to me. When I 
saw you I took you right away for Jim Davies. 'E were 
an ole pal o’ mine were Jim Davies. We was both born 
an’ bred at Hucklow, fifty mile from ‘ere. Well, 'e were 
ae of a lively card, an’ ‘im an’ his father soon fell 

ut, 

“Now a year or 60 since, old Joshua Davies, ‘is father, 
come to live.'ere. When I passes the time o’ day an’ 
asks ‘im after my ole pal Jim, ‘e says, ‘You was one o' 
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them reprobates 'oo misled ‘im. P’raps it’l] please you to 
‘ear that ’e went to Klondyke ten year *go an’ ain't been 
*eard of since.’ And since then ‘e’s always passed me 
with ’is nose i’ the air like a stuck-wp turkey-cock an’ 
taken no notice of me. Now I’m a respectable man, I am 
the brewer's traveller always takes ‘is ‘at off to my 


than looked down on.” 

“ But where do I come in?” interrupted Mr. Biggs, 
feeling that Mr. Chivers was too disposed to dwell on 
his own personal grievances. 

“Where do you come in!’’ exclaimed the publican. 
“Why, you come in as the returned prodigal. Bless you, 
the ole chap’s bought a cottage ’ere an’ a nice bit o’ land, 
besides owning twenty ‘ouses over at Hucklow. An’ 'e’s 
no one to spend it on or leave it to, ‘cept a lot o° 
nephews and nieces over at Hucklow, ’oo’ve driven ’im out 
o’ that place by their squabblin’ about ‘is money.” 

‘ But even if I am like ’is eon, won't the old josser 
twig me?” inquired Mr. Biggs. 

‘Twig you! Why I went to school with Jim Davies, 
an’ I could tell you all their bloomin’ family ’istory for 
forty year. Jus’ listen to me an’ I'll let you know 'oo 
your mother was, an’ ’oo you went to school with, an’ 
the names of all your bloomin’ uncles an’ aunts. An’ if 
you're a bit cornered, you can always say as your 
ardships at Klondyke 'as made your memory fail. Tell 
the ole chap that you’ve come to be a comfort to ‘im 
in his ole age, an’ you're right for life.” 

“What do you want out o’ this? ’’ asked Mr. Biggs, 
suspicious! y, 

“ Nothin’. I'm doin’ a ole pal a good turn, an’ a stiff- 
backed, sulky old josser a bad ‘un. Besides, if you gets 
any money out of ‘im, Alf Biggs, I’m makin’ a big 
mistake if you don’t spend most of it with me. There's 
no other shanty within two mile.” 

“I'm on to it,” cried Mr. Biggs. ‘‘ Now, jus’ tell me 
all about my father an’ ’is family. This looks like bein’ 
a good thing, an’ the best of it is there ain’t no bloomin’ 
work in it.” 

From his retentive memory the landlord slowly retailed 
stories of Jim Davies’ past history. How he had broken 
open his father’s cash-box and gone with the contents 
to a race-mecting, how he had made raids on the local 
squire’s rabbits, followed by appearances at petty sessions, 
and countless other minor misdeeds. 

“EK must ‘ave been a lively card,” cried Mr. Biggs, 
admiringly. 

“"E was that. Now jus’ you rake up some of the 
things I’ve been telling you an’ say to the ole man ‘ow 
sorry you are for ‘em. That's gure to fix 'im. Now jus’ 
tell me what was your mother’s maiden name, and the 
zane of all your uncles an’ aunte, an’ what they was 
ike.” 

Mr. Biggs quickly and correctly reeled off his lesson. 

“ They say liars needs good memories,” remarked the 
Jandlord. Well, you're all right, Alf Biggs; there’s no 
flies on you. Now the ole fool lives at the white cottage 

ou see there down the road. If I were you I’d turn 
in jus’ about dark; looks sort of the right time to come, 
an’ unless 'e’s a reg’lar savage, ’e can’t turn you out.” 

‘* Well, I s’pose you won't mind lettin’ me ‘ave a pint 
or so now, Sam, to be paid out of the very first money I 
gets out of ’im.” 

“No!” said the landlord emphatically, ‘not a 
mouthful. You mustn’t go ’ome to turn over a new leaf 
smeilin’ o’ beer. ‘That'd do you first thing. What you 
ask ain’t reasonable. No, you go and lie about i’ the 
fields till night. Don’t let your father catch sight o’ you 
round ‘ere. 'E’s sort o’ set against me, an’ it'd spoil 
your chances with 'im altogether.” 

Mr. Biggs had to admit that there was something in the 
landlord’s advice, even if he thought that hig conduct 
towards an old frend seemed miserly and inhospitable. So 
he went to the fields and spent the next few hours lying on 
ses grass and thinking over all the facts of his new family 
ife. 

It was eight o'clock before he ventured to approach the 
white cottege, He knocked timidly at the door; there 
was no answer, he knocked again and a dog barked 
ferociously. Suddenly the door opened and a stalwart 
old man appeared. 

“ Nothin’ ’ere for tramps,’’ he growled; “be off before 
my dog gets at you.” 

‘Father!’ said Mr. Biggs, pathetically, “I’ve come 
*ome.”’ 

“Come ‘ome from where?” said the old man, gazing 
at him in astonishment. 

‘““Come ‘ome from Klondyke,” continued Mr. Biggs. 
“T’ve ‘ad ‘eart-breakin’ luck there, an’ it’s been on my 
mind that it’s all because I treated my father so 
shameful.” 

“ Well, what do you want ‘ere! ‘Ave you any money? 
No, of course you ‘aven’t.” 

“T ain't tasted food for four and twenty hours. I 
thought, father, badly as I ‘ave treated you, that you 
wouldn’t mind shelterin’ me till I got work.” 

“Come in,” said the old man sternly. 

He looked Mr. Biggs over grimly in the lamp-light. 

“ Of all the r ions as ae, set eyes on,” observed 
the old man itatively. ‘‘ You're jus’ soaked i’ drink, 
an’ , an’ evil livin’. Well, now you ‘ave come back, 
I'll do my duty by you. I was jus’ goin’ to make my 
supper—bread an’ milk as I always ‘as. I'll make extry 
for you.” 

‘Although Mr. Biggs was pleased by the old man’s 


ta, 


- 


unsuspicious reception, qe he surveyed the supper pre- 
parations with inward disgust. 

“There,” said the old man, as he placed a huge bow! of 
bread and milk before Mr. Biggs, “ get outside that. It’s 
ae simple food—you'll relish it after them ‘usks you've 
eaten.” 


Mr Biggs tackled his supper manfully and ate etren- 
uously for a time—then he began to flag, and finally laid 
down his spoon. 

‘““What!” cried the old man, ‘‘ don’t simple food con- 
tent you? Been ‘ome arf an ‘our an’ longin’ after 
champagne an’ oysters, are you?” 

‘I ain't got much appetite,” replied Mr. Biggs. ‘The 
joy o’ seein’ you again ‘as taken it away.” . 

“Eat that up—every bit of it. I've got to build up 
again that constitution o’ yours you've shattered.” 

The unfortunate prodigal dare not disobey. At last 
he finished his trying repast and leant back in his chair 
satiated. He felt that he had consumed bread and milk 
enough to last him for his life-time. 

“Ah, you look better for that. It suits you. It's 
lucky I live mostly on bread an’ milk. Now you'll sleep 
on the sofa there. Mind, there ain’t nothin’ worth stealin’ 
downstairs. I keeps all my valuables i’ my bedroom, an’ 
at nights I locks the door an’ has the dog to sleep on 
the mat.” 

Mr. Biggs burst into plaintive speech, “I don’t wonder 
at you mistrusting me, father; it’s always been on my 
mind about that cash-box 0’ yours I broke into. I was 
rare sorry for that afterwards.” 

‘‘ Aye, when you'd lost the money at the raceg an’ I 
was layin’ into you with a 'orse-whip.”” 

“‘] didn’t mean then so much, father; but it come 
over me one day when I was lost i’ the snow at Klondyke, 
‘ow bad I'd treated you. I says to myself, ‘If ever I 
gets out of this ‘ere without bein’ frozen to death, I'l] 
go back to ’im an’ tell ’im ‘ow sorry I am.’” 

Mr. Biggs was so impressed by his own pathos that it 
almost brought tears to his eyes. The old man, however, 
seemed entirely unaffected. 

““Was that the only thing you was sorry for?” ho 
inquired, eS 

*““No, there was a lot o’ other things—poachin’, an’ 
drinkin’, an’ gamblin’, but that in partic’lar.” 

“You're right, there. There was a lot o’ things. If 
you thought of ’em all, you must ‘ave been lost i’ the 
snow about a week. Now, I’m lockin’ the front-door an’ 
takin’ tho key up with me. You can’t get out o’ the 
winder—it’s too small. Now I've got you, I’m goin’ to 
keep you and make a new man of you. Good-night. 
You get to sleep at once—there ain’t no sluggards i’ this 
"ouse.’’ 

Mr. Biggs, when left to himsclf, lay down on the sofa 
and meditated. ‘‘I'’m gettin’ round the ole josser,” he 
thought, ‘‘though ’e’s a ‘ard ‘un, I think that Klondyke 
touch sort o’ went ome. Wonder ‘ow long it'll be before 
I can get ’im to part with any brass.” 

And, meditating on the golden prospect that lay before 
him, Mr. Bri fell asleep and dreamed that he was 
swimming fie hes life in a huge basin of bread and milk. 

He seemed to~have been asleep about half an hour when 
he was awakened by someone shaking him violently. 


“What's the matter?” he gasped sleepily. 
“Get up, you lazy reskil. ‘Ere it’s sunrise an’ you 
snoozin’ hed like a dook. Now get out to that pump 


an’ wash yourself—you need it bad enough. 

With great reluctance, Mr. Bi complied. Mean- 
while his stern parent stood at the door and commented on 
Mr. Biggs’ meagre ideas of cleanliness. 

“Strip ® the waist an’ let the water run over you. 
It'll wash the drink out 0’ you—let alone the dirt.” 
When Mr. Biggs returned he found his father engaged 
in preparing breakfast. To hig intense horror he found 
that bread and milk constituted the bill of fare. ‘' Best 
thing in the world to work on,” said the old man as he 
motioned Mr. Biggs to a bowl. 

“It don’t quite agree with me,” said the prodigal, 
“it sort o’ gives me indigestion when I work after it.” 

“You've never worked on it yet, you ‘aven’t. There's 

nothin’ like it to do ‘ard work on, an’ you've a lot a’ 
‘ard work before you. You'll need to eat all that.” 
“‘Now out at Klondyke,” continued Mr. a 
found I could work much ‘arder on a few ras o 
bacon. Not as I likes bacon, mind you, I prefers bread 
an’ milk; but I think bacon’s better to work on.” 
“You shan't ‘ave what you don’t like i’ this ‘ouse,” 
wae the unexpected ea “We'll see ‘ow you works on 
bread an’ milk. If that don’t suit, there’s porridge—a 
good, cheap, ’ealthy food.” 


(Continued at foot of page 926). 
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WErxk ENDING 
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“ A MON was talking the ither 
nicht aboot wireless telephony,” 
said Sandy. ‘‘I didna like toshow 
my ignorance tae a atrangor, 
Laird, but I’m no believing in the possibeelity 0’ sio 
a thing.” 

“ Mes Sandy Macphairson!” replied the Laird, with 
a snort, “I sometimes despair o’ ever getting sense into 


your pow, your skull bein’ ower muckle thick. They’ve 
y got wireless telephony in France and ither dark 

laces o° the airth. By-and-by, nae doot, the puir 
in London will get haud of the idea, and take it 


ButI hope they'll nae b it tae Aberrdeen in my 
fiiae I'm a0 in tavoas of not new-fangled inventions 
° the de’il.” 

“* How wad they be telephoning withoot wires, Laird ?”” 
Sandy asked deferentially. 

‘““°Tis verra simple,” said McTosh. “If I had had 
oaethin’ better to do than waste my time, I’m thinkin’ 
I wad hae invented the thing mysel’. But the Laird be 
thankit, I’ve never dabb in black magic and sio 
wickednesses. All ye hae to do is to get one of the 
currents running through the air and tie one end of it tae 
an electric wire. Any mon who has a recciver that will 
fit that particular current can receive any message ye’re 
disposed tae send him. He can carry the receiver in his 
pocket or in his hat, ’tis a’ the same. 

“The first inteemation he wad receive that somebody 
was talking tae him wad be a buzzin’ in his ear, and if he 
listens closely he can catch the worrds wi’oot takin’ the 
receiver fra’ his pocket. Man Sandy, the body that in- 
vented sic an atrocity was lookin’ for trouble wi’ an ower 
deeligent eye.” 

“Then,” said Sandy after a moment’s reflection, 
“ maist anybody that has got the richt sort o’ receiver can 
hear a message even if it wasna’ intended for him at a’.” 

“Man,” observed McTosh, ‘‘I believe you’re nae sic 
a fule as I took ye for. Ye’ve guessed at the trouble the 
firrst time. If I had got a wireless pebphoos connected 
here, and I was to call to McKintyrlauchty three streets 
awa’ and say, ‘ Mac, will ye be droppin’ in for a wee glass 
tho nicht wi’ your auld frien’ McTosh ?’ maist anybody in 
Aberrdeen could bear the m , and ten minutes later 
ye’d find the street full o’ Maca fallin’ ower each other in 
their hurry tae get tae ma front door.” 

“* But it’s no likely that ye’d be sendin’ oot an invita- 
tion o’ that kind, Laird,” said pig host g : 

“I’m no for contradictin’ ye, dy Macphairson,” 
replied the Laird, “though ilka mon kens his ain 
beesiness best. But ye can put it anither way. In the 
days when everybody is on the wireleas telephone system, 
ye'll find trouble at every conveevial gathering in the 


country. 
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“The wife of some puir henpecked body will call 
through to him at a pairty or a birthday celebration : 
‘Tonal, ye’re tae come hame at once, or I'll gie ye what 
for when I get ye!’ And then aboot seventy-five per 
cent. o’ the company will get oopin a hurry and say they 
maun be runnin’ hame at once, as thcre’s a mon waitin’ 
there tae see them on beesincss, 

“ And then ye’ve got tae think of what'll happen tae 
the mon that’s aye fond of a wee bit argument wi’ a neigh- 
bour. I micht be epenilice the evenin’ wi’ a frien’ that’s 

t the maist awfu’ ignorant notions aboot politics, and 
lor twa hours an’ more I'l] be knockin’ his arguments a’ 
to pieces till he haana a leg to stand on. Then when I’m 
aboot half way home he'll ring me up, and tell me that 
ma mither was no a lady. an’ that the McToshes are a 
currse tae any respectable community. And there'll be 
naebody in sight for me to talk back to. Man Sandy, I 
tell a ap invention o’ that kind wull provoke bluidshed 
in the firrst sax months,” 

‘* How wad ken it ’twas your frien’ talkin’ tae ye, 
Laird ?”” asked Sandy cautiously. 

“I wadna’ ken at a’,” replied McTosh plaintively. 
‘“‘That’s where I wad get the worrst of it a’ the time. 
If I rang him back and tellt him to haud his ugly whisht, 
he’d answer that he’d never said a worrd tae me. The 
only sairtain thing aboot wireless telephony is ite liabeelity 
tae gie ye the message that was intended for anither body. 

‘“'Ye'll be sendin’ a message tae a mon tac ask him tae lend 
ye a poond till Saturrday, and ye’ll get an answer, ‘I’m 
greetin’ sair aboot it, dearie, but feyther says I’m nae to 
be ganging oot wi’ yo the nicht.’ And ye'l) find these 
puir daft lassies that are in love sending kisses over the 

phone an’ some ither mon ll get the benefeet o’ them.” 

“Tm thinkin’,” said Sandy, “that ‘twill make a | 
deeference tae the atmosphere when a’ these messages 
are rinnin’ alang it a’ the while.” : | 

“ There’s nae the slightest doot aboot it in ma mind,” 
replied the Laird. ‘In my opeenion the law should 
interfere and stop it before it gangs too far. Here in 
Aberrdeen—weel, I’m nae for sayin’ anything derogatory 
0’ my native land, but ye must hae noticed that at times 
in the year the atmosphere is nae sae fresh and pure as 
we wad wish it tac be. But what wull it be like tha tis 
maistly taken up wi’ worrds passin’ between one man 
and anither all ower the Ceety ? 

“Man Sandy, ye’ll be breathin’ in the unabreedged 
English deectionary everytime ye draw breath. Half the 
conversation wull never get tae where ’twas meant tae | 
gang, because some puir body wull hae swallowed it on 
the way. And there’s anither point for ye tac mark, 
Sandy Macphairson. Supposin’? on a warrm day I’m 
takkin’ a stroll doon the street wi? ma umbrella up tae 
keep off the sun, and I run intae a current that’s occupied 


for the moment by twa puir fules talking at one anither 
in heated age. Before I know whaur I am thero’ll 
be a big hole burrnt into ma umbrella, and wha’s goin’ to 
pay for the damage ? 

‘I'm telling ye, Sandy Macphairson, ’twill no’ be safo 
for bodies to be walkin’ oot in those days. Scientists 
havens’ yet mastered the currents o’ the atmosphere 
properly. Naebody kens what o current can do, and as 
they’re so ema’ that they’re invecsible tae the naked cye 
they can weel enough get intae meeschief before ye suspect 
that there’s aye thing wrang. 

“* Noo, ’tis my opinion that if twa people that’s no ower 
carefu’ in their language should be trying to talk ono 
anither doon over the current, we shall be face to faco 
wi’ the auld deeficulty as to what wull happen when an 
irreseestible forrce meets an immovable body.” 

“I’m nae expairt in conundrums, Laird,” said Sandy, 
with a bewildered look. “What wad happen 
then ?”” 

“There wad be a bang somewhere, Sandy Macphair- 
son,” replied the Laird with conviction. “The twa 
messages wad meet half-way along the current, and not 
bein’ able to pass each other, the current wad explode. 
Man Sandy, after a bad day on the mairket here the air 
wad be full o’ explosions, and puir hairmless bodies 
walkin’ doon the street wull run the risk o’ havin’ their 
heids blown off. 

“And if ye’re lucky enough tae keep your heid on 
your shoulders ’twill only be to hear voices in your ear 
callin’ ye a thief and a liar, and ye wunna ken whether 
*tis your conscience at worrk again, or whether a wee bit 
of the convairsation between twa angry neighbours has 
Erion loose frae its moorings and run intae yer lug for 
shelter. 

“‘ There'll be nae privacy of life for the man that keeps 
receiver within a yard o’ his heid in those days. The 
currents in the atmosphere can pierce a brick wall with 
nae mair deeficulty than they wad run along a main street. 
People wi’ nae sense o’ humour wull be followin’ ye ur 
intae your ain hame wi’ thcir daft nonsense. When 
you’re sittin’ doon to a wee bit supper ye’ll hear a voice 
urgin’ ye tae try the experiment of going tae your bed 


: sober for once. 


“‘ And a mon frae whom ye may hae borrowed a trifle 
to tide ye over the month will begin to talk to ye just as 
ye are gettin’ your heid on your pillow, tellin’ ye to pay up 
your debts like a mon, and no to try and slither oot 0’ 
your just obligations like a shufflin’ scoondrel, 

“I’m tellin’ ye Sandy Macphairson that this wireless 
Sleyery wull be the currso o” ceevilisation, Ye can 
see the hond o’ the do’il in it fra’ the vu beginning. 
*T will be the startin’ o’ the end o’ the worrld itsel’. We 
shall no’ be able tac breathe any mair in comfort, for tho 
air will be sae thick and heavy; and we shall nao be ab!e 


' to see an inch beyond our noses, what wi’ all this language 


filling the air around us. 

“Twill be like a great fog bangin’ ower us a’ through 
the year. But I hae faith in ma brither mon, Sandy 
Macphairson. They'll nae be sic fules as to let it come. 
Whatever the rest o’ the worrld may dae, Aberrdeen is on 
the watch. Let the de’il gang whaur he wull, he'll find 
that there’s nae room for him or his worrk ic 
Aberrdeen !” 
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THE PRODIGAL. (Continued from page 925.) 


Very ruefully Mr. Biggs struggled through his break- 
fast under his stern parent’s eye. ‘ ae 

‘* Now come along with me. Vee ort a job as ’Il just 
test you. Now, when you've proved to me that you're 
industrious, an’ sober, an’ ‘onest, I shall begin to treat 
you as acon. See, there’s a spade; there’s three-quarters 
of an acre o’ land behind this cottage that’s never been 
dug up yet. We'll let you try your ‘and at it. Just to 
keep you from skulkin’ and thinkin’ o’ wickedness 1’ll 
bring out a chair an’ set an’ watch you. Now you dig 
deep—two spades deep—none o’ your scratchin’ the 
eel . 
Mr. Davies brought out an armchair and seated himself 


with the ‘“ Podbury Weekly Advertiser” in his hand. 
The sun grew hotter and hotter, the perspiration rolled 
down Mr. Biggs’ face, yet, whenever he paused for amoment, 


the caustic tongue of the stern father urged him on. He 
only enjoyed one respite in the morning, and that was 
when Mr. Davies fell asleep for half an hour; but, when 
the old gentleman woke up, his comments on idle skulkers 
were so keen that Mr Biggs almost regretted hig restful 
moments, 

At last Mr. Davies vanished into the house to get 
dinner ready, and once more the prodigal ted. e 
was cheered by seeing Mr. Chivers pass dowf the road. 
The publican did not speak, but he waved an encouraging 
hand and evidently seemed to think that Mr. Biggs waa 
in luck. Again life seemed brighter when he was called 
in to dinner and saw cold beef and pickles on the table. 

Hig father noticed his gmile of satisfaction. ‘ That 
ain’t for you. You 'as to be fed up till that dissipated 
constitution of yours is right. Now you can eat just as 
many of them boiled onions as you like. ‘Ave bread with 
‘em if you wish. It shan't be said I grudged you any- 
thin’; but you must eat a lot o’ them onions.” My old 

andmother used to say. ‘An onion a day keeps the 
joctor away.’ There’s nothin’ so ‘ealth-givin’ as onions, 
besides being good to work on in the afternoon.” 

Mr. Biggs’ spirits sank to zero. He nearly fainted at 
the prospect of an afternoon’s work like the morning’s. 
Only the thought of Mr Chivers’ encouraging gestures 
kent him up. At six in the evening, a tallies figure 
crept into the house. 

‘You shall ‘ave your supper early because 


u'll need 
it.” said hig kindly parent. 


“TI knows you likes it, so 


I’ve got you bread un’ milk. Can you eat more than 
what you ‘ad last night?” 


It was only by a eaprenis effort of self-contro] that 


Mr. Biggs kept himself from describing this innocent 
food in the guiltiest language. : 
“There now,” said old gentleman after the meal 


was over. ‘I’m not one to grudge reasonable an ’armleas 
amusement after work, so you sit there an’ tell me about 
your advenchures in Klondyke.” 

Mr. Biggs entered on this light and easy task with 
enthusiasm, but as the old man was insatiable of detail, 
at last he grew weary. All at once he dozed off as he 
sat and was awakened by a prod in the ribs. 

“Ere that ain’t civil when talkin’ to your ole father. 
Tell me that advenchure with them bears again.” 


Mr. Biggs had only a dim recollection of the anecdote 
that he had told at an early stage of the evening. He did 
hie best, but his parent shook Tis head as he listened to 


the second version, 


“You're still a liar, I see,” he commented calm! 3 
‘but I'll get that out o’ ‘a in time. Plain food eed a 
ying spirit.” 


lot o’ ’ard work ‘ll curb a 
remarks he granted the toiler 
pert on sofa once more. 

The next day Mr. Bigge looked at things more hope- 
fully. After all, he reflected, there couldn't be more 
than three days’ digging in that garden; after that there 
would be no more work to do. But here he reckoned 
without his host. for when he proudly announced that all 
the spare land had been dug up the old gentleman took 
him down to some tree-trunks that lay in a corner. 

‘*"Ere’s a ‘atchet an’ a raw. Now let me see you get 
our winter's firin’ out o’ them.” 
eo Biggs Sook courses. ek = icra father, 

at you mig vance me a few shillin’s to get 
clothes. These don’t do you credit.” ny ee ree 

“] ain’t proud,” replied the old man, ‘an’ I’d rather 
eee = like that than togged up an’ given to gamblin’ an’ 
drinkin’, an’, wickodness. When I’ve got confidence in 
you, then you'll see what I'll do for yuu. If 1 gave you 
a6 much as a shillin’ now, off you'd ran to the Red Lion.” 

Mr. Biggs protested that such a thought had never 
entered his head, but when the old man looked shrewdly 
at him his proteste died away. 

At last, on Saturday afternoon, Mr. Bi 
with feelings of positive hatred a huge pile of: 
Only a little trunk remained to be chopped up 


surveyed 
firewood. 
and he was 


taking an ‘easy’ as his relentless watcher had chanced 
to doze in hig chair. 

Suddenly a police-sergeant looked over tho hedge. 

“* Has he given you a job then?” he asked, pointing to 
the sleeper. 

Mr. Biggs was always ready to converse with anybody, 
even policemen, 

“"E ain’t given me a job,” he said loudly; “but I’m 
aie glad to give my ole father a ‘elpin’ 'and.” 

* Didn't know 'e ‘ad two sons,” gaid the sergeant, 

= No more ’e ‘as. I’ve just come back from Klondyke, 
an the ole man bein’ lonely, I felt it were my dooty to 

ome. 


“ Don’t you tell me no lies,” said the sergeant angrily. 
“Here, Mr. Davies, wake up; there's this tramp you've 
taken on givin’ 'imself out to be your son Jim whoni I sec 
with my own eyes sentenced to seven year for bigamy 
not a twelvemonth since.” 

Mr. Biggs stood paralysed with horror. The old man 
smiled a malignant smile. 

“Well, ‘e eaid ’e was my eon,” he began, “’an seein’ 
that 'e was a prodigal any’ow, I thought I’d try my ‘and 
on ‘im. I’ve done my dooty by ’im jus’ as ‘is own father 
might ‘ave done it. "E's ad more hard work than 'e’s 
done i’ the rest 0’ ‘is life, an’ got less for it.” 

Mr, Bi burst into a flow of abuse which made even 
the experienced police-sergeant blush, jumned the hedge, 
and sped rapidly away down the road, He looked back 
after he had gone a hundred yards to see if he were 
pursued. He saw his adopted father showing a hue 
wood-pile to the police-sergeant, who was double: up with 
mirth. The laughter of the law's representative rang 
down the road. 

Mr. Biggs shook his fist at them malevolently. “I'd 
like to kill the ole beast,” he muttered. “ An’ as for that 
poor eon of 'is—if 'e’s any sense, 'e'll take care to keep 
in a comfortable gaol all ‘is life. ‘E’ll be far ‘appier 
there than if 'e comes ‘ome doin’ the prodigal.” 

_—_—_——— toe 


Lrrtiz Gordon was studying his Sunday-school lesson : 
“T say, papa,” he queried, “what did the Dead Sea 


die of ?” 
—s te 
Doss: “TI understand she was his bookkeaper before 
he married her.” 
Hobbs: “ Yes; now she’s his cashier.” 
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THE GREAT INVASION STORY. 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS. 


The Rev. Mr. Shatdon, the vicir of the ittle Essex villace of Tetterdon. 


Nellie Shaldon, the vicar’s lovely dau shter. 


the is eugged to be 


to Jack Bryant, the son of the vil nge d«-ctor, 


Fred Shaidon, Mr. Shalton’s son. 
the story opeus. 


Vo ig away on business in London when 
On learning the terrible ews he vows to roweh home somehow. 


Farmer Tombs, a Tetterdon farmer, who raises a b nd of volunteers to 
hara-s the invaders, 
Rassit en, « foreign offer and spy, who, previous to the inve'on. has spent 


@ great 
lans. 
ack Br, 


deal of his time in ‘Totterdon, cathering informaticn and d-uwing secret 
He is smitten with Nellic Shaldon'’s charms, and com 6 to blows with 
sant over her. Ins*ead of haviny Jack shot, he wakes his peace with him 


go aa to secure a hold over Nellie, 


Tony 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE. | 
Jack Visits “Tombs’ Terrors.” 


For a moment the young surgeon stood stock-still, petrified 
with surprise. Had the sentry actually seen him, he wondered, 
or, rendered nervous by his responsibilities, had he merely 
challenged on hearing the noise ? 

Cautiously Jack moved forward again, straining his eyes to 
pierce the intense gloom and locate his enemy. But nothing 
ould he see, save the faint irregular line of the hedge, slightly 
darker than the sky behind it. 

“ This is horrible,” he told himself, painfully conscious that 
bis nerves were on edge. ‘‘ Where on errth ss the chap? 
Probably I shan’t know till I get a bullet through me.” , 

It was obviously useless to remain where he was, so, with 
his body half-bent, he crept ahead, hoping against hope that 
the sentinel, hearing no repetition of the noise, would conclude 
he had been mistaken. Tie fact that the challenge was not 
repeated cheered him greatly. 

ree steps more he took ; then some instinct bade him 

use. Just then the wind lulled momentarily, and in the 

rief space of absolute silence that followed he heard a faint 

but unmistakable click. With a start he glanced in its 

direction—to behold, hardly ten paces away, the dark blur of 
« figure raising a rifle ! 

“Halt 1” roared a voice, and the weapon went up. “ Hult!” 

Bang! 

On the words, with his heart in his mouth, Bryant had 
sprung away across the field at his top speed, heading blindly 
in the direction of the ditch for which he had been making so 

infully and laboriously. As the report rang out, he 
Betinothedty ducked his head, and heard the bullet go buzzing 
away behind him. 

Bang! Again the rifle spoke, and Jack reviled the man who 
invented the magazine ; but this time, it was apparent, the 
sentry had lost sight of his quarry, for no sound of a bullet 
came to the fugitive’s ears. On and on he rn, stumbling 
continually, while far behind he heard shouts and the reports 
of other shots. 

““T suppose I’ve roused the whole blessed line,” he panted, 
as he raced along. ‘* Hullo! What——” 

Of a sudden the ground fell away from beneath his flying 
feet, and he rolled head-first into a mass of half-rotted leaves 
end squelching mud. He had found the ditch he was making 
for by the simple expedient of toppling into it. 

Extricating himself, breathless but relieved in mind, he set 
off in the new direction, and, without further incident, arrived 
at the point where ho was 
to give the agreed- upon 
signal—the hoot of an 
owl. 

He paused for a moment 
or two to regain his breath 
and to listen for -sounds of 
pursuit, but there were 
none. So, taking a seat 
on a tree-stump, he sent 
a very fair imitation of 
the night-bird’s ory quiver- 
ing through the air. After a pause, ho repeated it again and 

in, but no answering hail reached his ears. 

“‘T hope there’s been no mistake,” he muttered uneasily. 
“It would be a fine thing if I'd had my run for nothing.” 

“* Too—whoo-oo.” 

Faintly through the trees rang the eerie cry, and Bryant 
started eagerly to his feet to return it. Three or four minutes 
eel he ; then there was a rustle at his elbow, and he turned 

y- 

“Is it you, Mr. Bryant 2?” came the husky voice of Potts, 
tho landlord of the ‘‘ Dun Cow.” ‘‘ God bless ye for coming, 
sir ; some of our poor chaps want you mighty bad. Ye didn’t 
get hit, did ye? We ’eard the firin’ down below, and was 
afraid the brutes ’ad got ye.” 

“No, I’m all right, Potts,” answered Jack. ‘* I don’t quite 
know how I’m going to get back, but that can keep. Where 
are your wounded ? ” 

“Up in the old quarry-pit, sir,” returned Potts. 
you close to me, now, and we'll soon be there.” 

He slung the rifle he carried over his back, and, with Jack 
at his heels, glided swiftly away through the trees and up the 
hillside. As they went, in a series of jerky remarks thrown 
over his shoulder, he gave Bryant some account of the 

*Terrors’”’ experiences. They had lost two men killed and 
four wounded of their little force in that fierce night attack ; 
three of the wounded they had managed to carry away with 
them, but the fourth, a young ostler, had been brutally 
bayonetted where he lay. Unfortunately for themselves, tho 

Terrors * had stumbled upon a strong detachment of the 
enemy on the move to take up a new position, and these men, 
Plunging into the fight, had outflanked the guerillas and 
endeavoured to drive them into the arms of the troops in the 
Village. This accounted for Tombs’ men being forced 
through the vicarage grounds, said Potts. 


“* Keep 
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‘We've ’eard about poor Mrs. Shaldon, sir,” he told Jack, 
“and Mr. Tombs is fair wild with himself about it ; he’s got 
some sort of a notion that it was us who was responsible for 
her death. When we got nigh the house he fairly took his life 
in ‘is ’ands to force our chaps to break the enemy’s line away 
to the west ; he said if we didn’t we'd be driven bang into the 
’ouse. Poor lady! She was a good ‘un, an’ no mistake.” 

A little later, with the chill wind whistling about them, they 
reached the summit of the hill, and were halted successively 
by two of Tombs’ sentries, posted in concealment among the 
gorse. Then, clutching Potts’ coat-tails for guidance, Jack 
was conducted down a dizzy path and acrosa the quarry to the 
cave-like excavations in the opposite cliff. 

A door opened, his eyes weve dazzled by the light of a blazing 
fire, and in another instant, Farmer Tombs-—a more haggard, 
sterner-looking Tombs than he had known of yore—sprang 
forward and was wringing his hand, while from the men 
beyond came a murmur of hearty greeting. 

“*°Tis real kind of you, sir,” said Tombs. “TI was afeared 
to ask you to come up till 

oung Master Ned, your 
rother, sort o’ hinted that 
maybe, if you knew how we 
was fixed, you'd come like a 


shot. And now _ perhaps 
you’d better see our 
wounded; we can have a 


chat afterwards.” 

He conducted Jack into 
an inner cave, where the 
three wounded men lay on 
improvised couches. None of 
them were mortally injured, but the lick of skilled attention 
had aggravated their injuries considerably. One man had 
his elbow smashed by a bullet, another had a ball lodged in 
tho calf of his leg, and a couple of hours slipped by very 
quickly in attending tothem. Then, having left his patients 
as comfortable as possible under the circumstances, the 
young surgeon returned to the outer cave, where he found 
several other minor hurts awaiting treatment. 

While ho worked, the men talked to him, making many 
inquiries concerning the welfare of their dear ones in confine- 
ment, and cursing the enemy who took vengeance trpon help- 
less women and children because their men-folk had taken up 
arms. Tombs seemed thoroughly upset? over the death of 
Mrs. Shaldon, blaming himself bitterly for having allowed his 
men to approach so near the house. 

‘Say no more about it, Mr. Tombs,” said Jack. “It was 
no more your fault than mine ; I saw you risking your life to 
get them away. Poor Mrs. Shaldon would have been bound 
to lerrn the truth sooner or later, and whenever and however it 
came, I am suro the shock would have proved fatal; m 
father always said her life hung by a thread. It is very sad, 
but I am sure you have nothing to reproach yourself with.” 

‘‘ And—and does the young leddy think that too, sir?” 
asked the farmer anxiously. ‘‘ I’ve—I’ve been thinkin’ I 
should never dare look ’er in the face again.” 

‘I’m sure she does, Tombs,”’ Bryant told him, whereat the 
farmer seemcd vastly relieved. 

It soon appeared that the guerillas were tolerably well 
acquainted with the state of affairs in the village; and they 
were able to give Jack sundry particulars of the battle at 
Rowley. The British had not been routed, it appeared, but 
had merely failed to carry o position which the enemy had 
strongly intrenched. There were rumours, however, that 
strong reinforcements were on their way, and then, Tombs 
hoped, the invaders would be driven back in headlong flight 
through Tetterdon and thence to the sea. 

** And we’ll be there to ’elp ’em along,” he growled. ‘‘ The 
brutes! What did they want to bayonet poor Joe Ellis for, 
an’ bur my ‘ouse down? Just because we don’t wear a 
uniform it don’t follow we shan’t fight fair; we ‘ave done. 
There was one chap brought up an old blunderbuss an’ 
wanted to usc it ; he’d got her crammed wi’ marbles, an’ nails, 
an’ Lord knows what, wedged down with an old newspaper. 
But I wouldn't have none of it ; I told him them sort 0’ things 
was barred. an’ so he’s been plunkin’ away with an’ old Snider, 
with a bit o’ wiro for a foresight.” 

At last reluctantly Jack tore himself away from these honest 
fellows, leaving behind him a supply of dressings and other 
things he thought might be useful, and warning one and all 
to take the greatest care to avoid capture. 

Tombs himself accompanied him to the summit of the hill, 
wringing his hand fervently at parting. 

“ God bless you, sir,” he said. “If I live to see the end o’ 
these terr’ble times, I'll never forget your kindness to-night. 
Potts’ll see you safe ’ome ; I've told "im not to show ‘is 
back ’ere if any harm comes to you. And you're sure, really 
gure, that Miss Shaldon don’t think it was my blunderin’ 
what killed her poor mother ? ” 

“ Certain, Tombs,” answered Jack. 

“Thank Heaven for that!” cried the farmer. 
and when’s the funeral to be, sir ?”” 

“To-morrow afternoon, I think,” said Bryant; then, 
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struck by something in Tombs’ manner, he added: ‘ But 
why do you ask? You weren’t thinking of coming to it, 
were vou?” 

“I'd like to—we all would,” replied the farmer. ‘ It 
seems ‘ard we can’t pay the last tribute o’ respect to the good 
teddy. But never mind—you'll see what you'll sec, sir.” 

And he turned away, leaving Jack to make what he could 
out of his cryptic utterance. 

Checkmate ! ‘ 


_ It was evident that Potts had received very definite instruc- 
tions concerning Jack’s safe conduct, for, in spite of the 
latter’s Assurances that he could find his way alone, the inn- 
keeper insisted on escorting him, by a devious but sheltered 
route, to a point almost within sight of the vicarage. There 
he left him, but not before he had imparted an item of news 
that he apparently regarded as of the utmost importance. 

You don’t ‘appen to have heard of the enemy talkin’ 
about my beer at all, do ye, sir?’ he asked. ‘“‘No? Well, 
ye will soon, [ guess. Ye sec, just before I skipped out, I ’ad 
word that the beggars was goin’ to take over my stock for 
their own use without so much asa by-your-leave. So I slips 
down into the cellar wi’ some stuff I ‘appened to ’ave in tho 
ouse an’ just touches up the barrels a bit. You can’t twig 
anythin’ wrong in the féaste, sir, if you understand me; but 
if every feller what drinks that beer ain’t put horse-de-combat 
for a bit, as they says in the books, I shall be vary surpriscd.” 

And he chuckled huskily, wrung Jack’s hand, and vanished 
in the gloom. 

Bryant was now quite near the vicarage, and felt tolevably 
safe, though a twinge of anxiety crossed his mind when he 
wondered if any of the enemy had inquired his where bouts 
from Nellie or her father. He was making a becline for the 
back of the house across a field, when all of a sudden twe 
figures rose up aimost at his feet. He was about to rush away 
for dear life when, mzelney a patch of lighter sky showing 
through a gap in the hedge, ho noticed that they wore wide 
brimmed hats. 

“It’s all right, Jack,” came Ned’s voice in a whisper 
‘* It’s Dexter and me.” 

_“‘ And what the dickens are you doing out at this time of 
night ?’* demanded Bryant, with asperity. ‘‘ You 
nearly. ” 

‘‘ We've got the whole patrol lying out round the house, 
sir,” put in Dexter. ‘‘ We wanted to catch you and warn you 
of the danger.” 

“Danger? What danger?” asked the young man 
anxiously. : 

“That brute Rassitten seems to have smelt a rat, Jack,” 
said Ned quickly. ‘ After you'd gone off he went prowling all 
round the village; he was looking for you, I'l] swear. And 
now, although it’s so late, he’s sitting in the front room, with 
the blinds up, talking to the commandant, so as to be able to 

unce on you directly you go in and demand where you've 

mn. And although all the others have gone to bed, there 
are two soldiers waiting in the kitchen ; if you go in that way 
they'll nab you there.” 

“Phew!” whistled Jack. ‘ That’s awkward. What on 
earth am I going todo? If they’re guarding both entrances, 
howam I going togetin? And yet, if I don’t, I shall probably 
get into trouble again; Rassittcn will guess in a moment 
that I’ve been out with Tombs.” 

“ Of course he will,” said Ned. ‘‘ We thought about all 
that, and we've got a notion. If you come round to the 
stables with us, we'll put you up a ladder we’ve smuggled 
round there. From the top of the stable roof you can easily 
get on to the flat top of the wing and pull yourself through 

our window without anyone being a ha’porth the wiser. 

hen, when you come down- 
stairs in the morning, old 

Rassitten will be done, and 
he'll have had his sentry-go 
for nothing.” 

“It’s worth trying, any- 
way,” replied Jack. “I’m JJ 
very much obliged to you | 
chaps for looking after me; \& 
I should have walked into 
the trap for a certainty other. | 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX. § 


“That’s what we were 
afraid of when we saw Rassitten sneaking about, sir.” 
answered Dexter. ‘‘ But we'd better be moving ”—he 
yawned—“ it’s getting jolly Inte.” ; 

They led the tired, mud-caked Bryant by a circuitous route 
to the stables, where, moving with the utmost caution, they 
reared the short ladder against the stable roof and watched 
Jack climb with cat-like tread upon the tiles. From there it 
was easy, as Ned had said, to reach his own room, the window 
of which, fortunately, was open. The young man looked back 
as he threw his leg over the sill, but the two Scouts and the 
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ladder had vanished. Wearily he drew off his clothes, sodden 
with water and caked with mud, and thrust them carefully up 
the chimney. His boots he washed in the hand-basin, after- 
wards pouring the muddy water away down a gutter that ran 
past the window. ‘I\.en, feeling satisfied that he had disposed 
of the most damagizg evidence of his night’s excursion, he 
tumbled thankfully into bed and almost immediately fell 
asleep—while, all unaware of his safe return, Nellie Shaldon 
lay awake, her mind a prey to the most poignant anxiety, 
praying that her lover might be spared to come back to her. 
She had noticed Rassitten’s 
maneuvres with a sinking 
heart, powerless to thwart 
him, but a note smuggled in 
to her by the thoughtful Ned 
had apprised her that the 
Scouts meant to do all they 
could for Jack. 

Downstairs in the dining- 
room—thick with tobacco- 
smoke — Rassitten stared 
furtively at the clock. He 
had said nothing os yet to the commandant about Jack's 
absence, for he rather suspected his superior officer of a 
pealy for the young medico, and did not wish to show 

hand too soon. 

“* T think it is about time we went to bed,” he said, yawning. 
** Would you mind if I slept in your room to-night ? I don’t 
fancy shifting now.” 

‘* By all means do so, Rassitten,” answered the other. “I 
didn’t notice it was so late. Let’s hope there’s no confounded 
alarm to-night.” 

“ By the wari has the doctor fellow come in yet 2?” asked 
Rassitten carelessly. 

“* Tdon’t know, I’m sure,” returned the commandant. “ He 
ought to have done, if he hasn't. Better make sure.” 

The Intelligence officer was quite certain, of course, that 
Bryant had noé returned ; he had watched the hall himeelf, 
and had left. precise orders with the two men in the kitchen to 
let him know the instant Jack turned up. Just asa matter of 
form, however, he went out and questioned them. Blinking 
sleepily, they assured him that no one had entered. Back he 
went to the commandant. 

.. ‘No; the beggar has not come in,” he announced. “I 
_ shouldn’t be surprised if he hasn’t stolen out to render aid to 
the guerillas.” 

‘By Heaven! If he has he shall pay dearly for it!” 
cried the officer angrily. ‘‘ But surely he would not take 
such a risk; I warned him of the consequence. How do you 
know for certain that he hasn’t come in ?” 

Rassitten was loth, even now, to confess that he had laid a 


trap for his rival. 
“ Tf he had come in at the front you and 


“ Well,” he said. 
{ would have heard or seen him ; and at the back—er—at the 
back two of the men have been sitting in the kitchen—er— 
playing cards.” 

“Oh, have they?” snapped the commandant. ‘Then 
they might have been better employed! But perhaps they 
were too engrossed to notice him ; I don’t believe the fellow 
would be such a fool as to run his head into the noose a second 
time.” 

“* Well, we can soon settle the point,” said Rassitten, wit 
an evil smile. ‘‘ Which is his room ? ” 

“T know it,” replied the commandant. ‘‘Come on, we'll 
have a look. Only tread lightly ; we don’t want to disturb 
the whole household. But if that fellow isn’t in he'll find 
himself in sore trouble.” 

Upstairs they went, the commandant carrying a candle and 
Rassitten following eagerly. 

Straight to the young man’s door the officer marched and 
softly turned the handle, holding the light above his head. 
There, curled up in a ball, and—alas! truth to tell, snoring 
stertorously—lay the missing man ! 

Rassitten, with difficulty stifling a curse, tiptoed into the 
apartment and threw a comprehensive glance around, after- 
wards staring fixedly at Jack’s face. But his slumber was no 
sham, as the spy speedily saw. 

“Out you come,” whispered the commandant. ‘“ He's 
been in and asleep for hours, by the look of him. 1 expect he 
came in at the back and 
went straight up to bed; 
our people work him pretty 
hard. I thought a bright 
youngster like that wouldn't 
make a fool of himself after 
my warning.” 

“ But would it not be as 
well to interrogate him?” 
asked Rassitten, choking 
down his rage. 

“ Certainly not!” retorted 
the other. ‘* We don’t want 
to antagonise him needlessly ; he’s doing good work.” 

Rassitten made no answer. 

“T have blundered |’ he told himself angelly, as he closed 
the door behind him. ‘I should have had him shadowed 
instead of trusting to those fools of pickets to round him up 
if he attempted to pass the lines. am positive he has been 
somewhere forbidden, but I can prove nothing. The cunning 
dog! But I will have him yet; no man escapes Fritz 
Rassitten for long |” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN. 
Fred Shaldon’s Home-coming. 


Jack was astir bright and early the following morning, and 
came downstairs looking little the worse for his vious 
night’s adventures. Nellie greeted him warmly, the dark 
lines under her sorrowful eyes showing the ordeal of anxiety 
through which she had passed on his account. 

“It never occurred to me that Rassitten would establish 
himself here,” Bryant told her. ‘I’ve got so into the habit of 

ing about as I pleased that I thought my absence would not 

noticed. Did the commandant after me at all?” 

“No; he didn’t come in till quite late,” returned Nellie, 
“and when Rassitten came in he greeted him as though he 


You can't expect elum boys to grow into the defendera of an E 


wondered where he'd been. Oh, I do hope you're not gcing 
to get into any trouble, Jack! Ann says she heard Rassitten 
and the commandant sneak up to your room, and although 
she couldn’t understand what they were saying, Rassitten’s 
voice sounded as though he were very disappointed.” 

“TI wonder what time that was?” cried Bryant eagerly. 
‘* But I must have been in bed and asleep, if Rassitten seemed 
disappointed. The cur! He thought I'd walk into his trap 
and get myself shot |” 

Nellie shuddered. 

“* Don’t talk like that, dear,” she said. ‘‘ I—i can’t bear 
it.” 

As she finished lee there was the clank of a sword 
outside the door and Rassitten entered the room. His heavy 
face clouded at sight of Jack, but, recovering himself, he 
bowed politely. 

“‘ Good morning, Miss Shaldon ; good morning, Mr. Bryant,” 
hesaid. ‘* You look tired, Mr. Bryant. You were in very late 
weren't you? Late hours are bad for civilians in war-time.” 

“ Oh, I was visiting a few friends,” answered Bryant, with 
an assumption of Caiclonunsen he was far from feeling. ‘‘ Seeing 
that the commandant had you as a guest in the dining-room, 
and your men were enjoying themselves in the kitchen, I 
shangns I wouldn’t wait for supper, so I went straight up to 


“Humph!” ejaculated the soldier meaningly. ‘‘ Then 

be must have crept in like a thief in the night ; none of us 
card you. If. a . 

“Captain Rassitten,” called the commandant’s voice from 
outside, and the spy hurried out. A moment later the pair 
of them were hastening away down the path. 

When they had gone Jack caught Nellie joyfully in his arms. 

‘We've done him, I believe!” he cried eagerly. “‘ Good 
luck to the Scouts, Nellie; if we live to see the end of this 


business I'll buy them the best tent to be had for love or 
money.” 

Just then the vicar came creeping into the room, looking 
a mere shadow of his former self. His gentle face was deeply 


lined ; life seemed to have lost all ite savour for him with the 
death of his beloved wife. 

It had been arranged that Mrs. Shaldon’s funeral was to 
take place that morning, and an hour later the sad little 
procession left the ci the coffin borne on the shoulders 
of six of the villagers, churchwardens and sidesmen. 

It was a grey, cheerless day, with a chill wind drivin 
occasional snowflakes before it, and as the party advan 
there broke forth from the southward a sinister accompani- 
ment to the noise of the footfalls’on the frosty road—the 
booming of heavy guns, 
ming] with the sharper 
note of musketry. 

As the coffin the 
pickets posted along the 
road, the soldiers ae 
sharply to attention an 
respectfully presented arms. 
It was well meant, but 
somehow or other the com- 

liment jarred upon poor 

ellie’s overwrought . 
nerves. 

They were drawing near the old church, where a number 
of people had assembled for the service, when away across a 
field to the left Jack happened to notice a man stumbling 
along. Something struck him as vaguely familiar about the 
figure, and he looked in, but to recognise the 
stranger, though he noted that he was hatless and haggard- 
looking. 

Presently, almost at his elbow, the man broke through the 
hedge and made to cross the road. Two soldiers ran towards 
him at once, but he eluded them and sprang towards the vicar. 

s¢ ae * he cried, per i ing out ay Pages bio 
stopped ast, peering into the worn, cov 
with 8 stubbly growth of beard, and noting the torn, muddy 
clothes. 


‘Fred! My son!” he cried. ‘Oh, this is——" And 
he stopped, utterly overcome. 

Wildly Fred looked from his sister to Bryant. 

‘* I—I don’t understand,” he said dazedly. ‘ I’ve been so 


hunted. Who is it you are burying ? Nellie ”"—his voice 
grew husky with sudden fear—‘ don’t tell me it’s mother!” 

Nellie, speechless with grief, turned her head away, and 
Jack laid his hand tenderly upon Fred Shaldon’s arm. 

“Try to bear up, old fellow,” he said. “It ts your poor 
mother ; the shock of the invasion proved fatal.” 

“My God! And—and I’ve come home for this!” Fred 
burst out, bitterly. ‘‘ Why——” 

A hand fell upon his shoulder, and he turned to see half a 
dozen soldicrs behind him, their bayonets glittering menacingly. 

“T arrest you,” growled the — in o) “* Where 
have you come from, breaking through the picket line? 
You belong to the outlaws, you rascal!” 

The tortured clergyman heard the words, and started 
forward impulsively. 

“Oh, have you no pity at such a time?” he cried 

airingly. ‘‘ This is my son, who has escaped out of 
London to get home. He is no outlaw; I vouch for him. 
At least permit him, sir, to follow his mother to the grave, 
and make your inquiries afterwards. Have pity, for the 
sake of your own mother.” 

A murmur of sympathy went from the little knot of 
silbees around, and the sergeant looked rather nonplussed. 

‘Under escort, then,” he said; and two men fell in on 
either side of poor Fred, and so marched with the party to the 
church. 

There is no need to describe that pathetic little service. 
Willing hands had lined the grave with laurel, and a number 
of home-made wreaths were also there. Almost at the last 
moment Dexter and his brother Scouts came hurrying in 

ing a simple but beautiful wreath made of holly inter- 

with jessamine, which they deposited reverently 

beside the coffin. as eee on hate Shey Sanne 

it over Jack caught sight of the iption: “Jn loving 

ig ae deepest respect and devotion, from J. Tombs 
a 'riends.” 


And then he understood why the worthy farmer had 
been so anxious to know the hour of the funeral. 


nothing better to defend than alumiand, 


When, at last, the ceremony was over, and the little groups 
slowly disperscd, the soldiers once more claimed their prisoner 
and led Fred Shaldon away. Mud-stained, gaunt, unshaven, 
and in rags, he looked a contrast indeed to the bright-eyed 
sprucely-attired young bank-clerk who had quitted Tetterdon 
on the eventful day of the enemy’s coming, but the fact 
that he was still alive was a source of great relief to the 
members of the vicarage household. 

“* You—you don’t think they’ll shoot him, Jack, do you?" 
moaned Nellie, when the pee reached home once more, and 
the Mod had a pte to his study. é 

“No; certainly not!” answered t, feigning a con. 
fidence he was far from feeling. “ They'd have to catch 
him with arms in his hands for that. We shall have him back 
here safe and sound presently. Just hark at the guns! Thers 
oo 

** Oh, if only our people wo urTy up win!” cried 
the girl. ‘‘ I—I feel T shall go mad soon, Jack ; things get 
worse and worse. Did you notice how ill poor Fred looked * 
He seemed half dazed. And—and he was always so fond of 
poor mother!” 

‘She was sobbing again, and Jack, man-like, was wishing 
there was someone of her own sex at hand to console her. 
when there came an unexpected interruption. The door 
opened, and the last person whom either of them wished 
to see at that moment entered the room—Captain Rassitten. 

‘* Mr. Bryant,” he gaid coldly. ‘“‘ You are required at once 
down at Number Two hospital. At once, I said °—as Bryant 
stared at him in surprise. “Get off immediately; tke 
commandant is sufficiently with you as it is.” 

Slowly and reluctantly Bryant quitted the room and the 
house, loth to leave Nellie face to face with her persecutor. 
When he had gone Rassitten took a step towards the girl, his 


voice and manner entirely changed. 

“* Miss Shaldon,” he said earnestly. “ As you know, your 
brother is under arrest ; we suspect him of being in league 
with the ape under that dog Tombs.” 

“* But he is not!’ flashed the girl. ‘‘ You know he is not! 
He has been shut up in London, and only got through your 
lines with the utmost difficulty.” 

Rassitten shrugged his shoulders with a deprecatory 

ture. 


ges' 

“ That may be—or it may not,” he replied, “ We require 
pict and that, I fear, he find it diffioult to furnish. But 

told you, Miss Shaldon, that you would always find a friend 
in me, if you so chose. Practically, your brother's life—or, at 
any rate, his liberty—rests in m Tell me now! 
Do you wish me to save him, or you continue to harden 
your heart against me? I am only human, Miss Shaludon, 
and there are limits to my patience.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT. 
News of the Outside World. 


Neti SHaipon gazed up at the officer with quivering 


lips. 

“* Sir,” she said, speaking with a wistful dignity that was 
altogether lost upon Rassitten. ‘“‘ I—I have only just come 
from my mother’s funeral. Is—is it necessary to torture 
us further at such a time? You know—yon must know— 
that my brother is innocent of any connection with Tombs 
and his men!” 

The soldier’s face flushed darkly, and his voice, as he 
answered, was almost hoarse. 

‘“*T tell you again, Miss Shaldon,” he cried, ‘“ that war is 
no time for sentiment. The fact that you had come from 
fifty funerals would not make ma difference to your brother's 
danger. Do not fence with me, a yous you have yet to 
learn, I fear, that I am the only bles you have who can be 
of any service to you now.” 

The brutality of his words made the fove girl wince ; and, 
noting her emotion, the spy cursed himself inwardly for having 
made a false move. 

“ Forgive my hastiness,” he added quickly ; “ but I under. 
stand the anil he stands in, one 7" do not. Do you wish 
me to help him? For your sake 


would even risk incurring 
the General's leasure.”” 


else [ can say, except that you will put us under a debt of 
gratitude to you.” 

Rassitten made an impatient gesture. 

as 4 wid zou treat me so coldly ?” he demanded. his 
eyes aglow with passion. “‘ If I do this thing, it will not be 
to earn the gratitude of your family, but your own. Oh, 
Miss Shaldon, will you not realise how much I Jove you? 
When I see that man Bryant, worthless as he is——”’ 

“ Sir ’—Nellie’s eyes were dangero bright now—‘“ Mr. 
Bryant is my affianced husband, and I think it would be 
better if this conversation ended.” 

With her head held high she moved towards the door, but 
the officer barred the way. 

“Yes,” he said fiercely. ‘“‘ Bryant is your affianced 
husband ; you are cruel enough to taunt me with that! But 
what help can he give you? None at all, while I can do 
anything—can oven ve him 
taken out and shot to-morrow if I 
choose, side by side with your 
brother. Ah! you start; but you 
know it is true. I say ence more, 
Miss Shaldon, that I am only 
human. Promise ie a — 

w pleading— that when 
si - over you will reconsider 
the matter of marrying Bryant. 
That is = ask. Bch that, ‘i. 
and I t down to the 
return your brother to you safe and sound by nightfall. 
Promise me ”—he came close to her, his eyes fixed compellingly 
upon her agitated face—‘‘or I will not answer for the 

ences.” 


Poor Nellie! With her nerves on edge, distracted by fears 
for the safety of her lover and brother at the hands of this 
odious persecutor, she fell back upon one of the favourite 
resources of her sex, and endeavoured to temparise. 


at once and 


lishman’s home jf they have seen 
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“« Ob, have pity upon me, sir!” she entreated tremulously. 
“ J—I cannot think.” 

‘© Answer me one way or the other,” he insisted relentlessly. 
“ Promise to reconsider the matter after the war, and I release 
your brother ; otherwise he takes his chance, which is a precious 
alim one.” 

One moment of tense silence; then ‘“‘I—I promise!” 
answered the ge in a scarcely audible voice. Next, covering 
her face with her hands, she fled from the room. 

“One ste ed!’* muttered Rassitten composedly, 
and strode off own the lane, twirling his moustache. As a 
matter of fact, he knew for a certainty, practically speaking, 
that Fred Shaldon was entirely guiltless of complicity in the 

doings of Tombs and his 
but all the 
same, r Fred would 
have found considerable 
jifficulty in proving his 
innocence had he been left 
to his own devices. 

He was brought before a 
court of inquiry composed 
of the commandant, 
Rassitten, and another 
officer, and then and there 
t,id cross- examination. They made 


associates ; 


t through a 
Ein describe the devious means by which he had finally 
reached the neighbourhood of Tetterdon, and asked many 
pointed questions concerning the state of affairs in London, 


the ag aroma of the British troops, and so on. Concerni: 
these latter points, however, Fred patriotically feign 
ignorance. At last, when all the documents found upon him 
at the time of his arrest had been examined, he was sont 
away for a time while the three officers conferred. 

‘Let him go back to his home,” said Rassitten, for whose 
verdict, as the head of the Intelligence department, the other 
two a to be waiting. ‘‘ He has told us all he knows, 
I think ; if he hasn’t it is of no great consequence. There 
are quite enough people under detention already. I have 
other reasons i let him go home. He is quite harmless.” 

And so it was ed. Fred was recalled and informed 
that, in its clemency, the court had decided to permit him to 

to his home, where he was to remain under penalty of being 

ot at once if found outside the lines again. 

Fred thanked them half-dazedly—the events of the last 
few days, culminating in the tragedy of his mother’s death, 
appeared to have temporarily numbed his senses—and 
stumbled from the room. When at length he reached home, 
and Nellie and the vicar ran joyfully to welcome him, he 
thrust into the girl's hand a sealed note which Rassitton had 
given him. With trembling fingers she opened it—to read 
the following words written in pencil upon a ecrap of 
pasteboard :— 

“* Here is your brother, safe and sound. I have fulfilled 
my part of the bargain ; do not forget that I expect you to fulfil 
yours.—F. R.” 

** What is it about, Nel] ?” asked Fred curiously. He had 
failed to notice the look of distress on his sister’s face as she 
conned the lines. 

“ Oh, nothing!’ answered the girl, with an effort. 
only says he’s sending you back to us safe and sound.” 
she pitched the note viciously into the heart of the fire. 

“A very decent sort, that fellow seemed, considering he’s 
ap enemy,” continued Fred. “I’m certain I shouldn't havo 
got off but for him. I seem to remember his face, too.” 

“ Yes, he lived here in the guise of a civilian before the 
war commenced,” put in the vicar warmly. ‘‘ The man is 
a disgrace to the soldier's cloth; he is a spy, and nothing 
more. But if it was he who got you off, I will say no more. 
Come into my study, my boy ; we—we have got a lot to say 


to you.” 

ORirst of all, pater,” answered Fred wearily, “I should 
like a good wash, a shave, and a meal off something solid and 
filling ; I’ve been a stranger to a square meal for longer than I 
care to romember. And I must change these rags ; they don’t 
look much like a decent suit now, do they ?” 

He had his wash, shave, and meal, and changed his clothes, 
returning to the study looking and feeling a different man. 

Ensconced in the cosy room, the three of them talked 
for some time over the happenings in the village; then, little 
by little, the vicar and Nellie drew Fred out to talk of his 
own experiences, and to tell them what he knew of outside 
events. 

“You must remember that we have been hopelessly shut 
in from the very beginning, Fred,” said Mr. Shaldon. ‘‘ We 
have had no newspapers, no post ; nothing but discomfort and 
suffering. How is London taking this terrible business ? 
And w are the troops? When are they going to do 
some: to rid our country of these invaders?” 

Slowly at first, for speech seemed to come strangely to 
his lips, Fred told them of his attempt to get to Billericay, the 
village whence i hoped to strike northward either on 
horseback or on foot towards Tetterdon. 

But he had failed to reach Billericay ; there had been some 
mishap on the line, and the train had come to a stop in the 
subu: Quitting the carriage, he had purchased some food 
at a shop, inquired his route, and set off boldly across country, 
intent upon reaching home at all costs. 

Of the ensuing nights and days he appeared to bave no 
clear idea ; all he knew was that he slept at farmhouses at first, 
gradually gleaning news as to the increasing proximity of the 
enemy. Later on he found houses too dangerous to approach, 
leat the contained parties of the invaders, and he slept in 
haystacks, living on scraps of food obtained by stealth, and 
generally plumbing the depths of misery. 

Oftentimes he had to conceal himself whilo pickets of tho 
enemys soldiers marched past ; once or twice he had even been 
fired at. And so at length—he hardly knew how hisclf-— 
he had come within sicht of Tetterdon church. Nearer and 
nearer he drew, till at last he saw the funeral passing along 
the road, and thought he recognised his father and Nellie. 
Then, fearing the worst, he threw prudence to the winds and 


@ame rushing in. 
As regards what was happening in London and elsewhere, 
he give them no authoritative information, but hehad 


picked up sundryesoraps of information from the British troops 


In a shipwreck you would save the children before saving yourself. 


giving them a holiday which will brighten their whole year? 


whose lines he had passed through, and these he retailed 
for what they were worth. It was eaid that the North Sea 
Fleet, while on a cruise off the coast of Scotland, had been 
suddenly attacked by a superior force of the enemy, ularly 
strong in vessels of the Dreadnought class, whieh proved 
well-nigh invulnerable, sinking the British cruisers at 
distances beyond the og a their own guns. The Atlantic 
Flect was also said to hurrying homeward to meet a 
concentration of the enemy's battle-fleets somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Essex coast, where it was 

the invaders’ line of retreat. ‘The approaches to Sheerness, 
Fred had been told, had been vendersd, practically impassible 
by the laying of submarine mines and the sinking, on the day 
of the invasion, of two large steamere—stated to be laden 
with explosives—which ‘ accidentally ’’ collided in the 
channel. A protected cruiser two torpedo-boat 
destroyers, it was rumoured, had already been blown up in 
an attempt to run the gauntlet of the mine-zone. 

At Aldershot and other military centres frantic activity 

revailed; Regular and special reserve troops were being 

urried towards the scene of action as speedily as possible, 
together with such Territorial units as were more or less ready 
to take the ficld. The remainder had been mobilised and 
were being got ready for service in the second line. 

Business in London, Fred said, seemed to be practically 
paralysed; a scrap of newspaper he had found showed a 
tremendous slump in Stock [Exchange prices. Nevertheless, 
he was not despondent ; he was confident, he said, that Britain 
might yet shake off these daring foes who had seized upon ber 
flank, if only they could be kept out of London unti) such 
time as tho fleets had time to concentrate and annihilate 
the squadrons that guarded their rear and kept their lines of 
communications across the North Sea open. 

“ But if once they get hold of London,” he concluded, 
“I'm afraid it will be all up with us; if we lose London, we 
lose.everything.”’ 

“Then may Heaven grant that tho ships arrive in time!” 
murmured the vicar; and Nellie, with thoughts of Rassitten 
in her mind, fervently echoed his prayer. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
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IT WON’T WORK NOW. 

A FaMILy residing in a country town were troubled 
from the perpetual visits of beggars. When they proved 
difticult to get rid of, the master of the house would t: 
an effectual method, which he always found su 
It was simply this : 

“ Are you aware that the superintendent of the police 
lives here ?” 

One day, while in his study, he heard the sound of the 
door-bell. He listened, and could hear the persistent 
whining of the beggar. So the master stepped into the hall 
just in time to hear another voice—that of his four-year- 
old son—demand : 

“Is you aware that I is the sup’rintendent of the 
p'lice ?”” 

ree fe 

“Wuart makes Jones so economical these days?” 

“Someone gave him a pair of goggles, and now 
he’s saving up for a motor-car.” 


— 


“ Tuat house that you finished a few weeks ago is the 
biggest of the lot,” said the real estate agent. ‘‘ Perhaps 
that’s why it’s so hard to find a tenant.” 

“ Yea,” answered the builder ; “ it’s last but not leased.” 
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STAGE LUCK-BRINGERS. 


Madame Alice Esty will never sing on the first 
night of a new engagement unless she is wearing a 
curiously fashioned brooch, made from an antiquo 
topaz trophy, once the property of a famous Indian 
necromancer, who claimed that by appealing to ite 
power he was able to get food and drink. 

Another star always cuts a equare inch of canvas 
from every new “cloth” that is hung at the theatro 
in which he may be playing. His collection has 
assumed immense proportions, but, nothing daunted, 
he keeps adding to it, and, what is more, always 
carries it with him. 

Mies Madge Lessing exhibits unbounded delight if 
she gets a gift of roses on the night she presente a 
new number. She regards it as a sure sign of 
success. Miss Zena Dare swears by a Zulu bangle, 
and is never without it. 

Miss Eva Lumley, the original Walley of The Two 
Little Vagabonds, bas been seen surreptitioualy, 
fervently, kissing a misshapen piece of ivory whilst 
waiting in the wings for her cue. When asked 
about it, she solemnly replied with an earnestness 
born of conviction, “If thie little thing quitted my 
hand to-night, I should be a failure.” She held it 
tightly right through, and scored a triumph. 

Some other general superstitious may be recorded: 

Never put your foot on the roll of a curtain or a 
drop-scone. Never look through a broken mirror. It 
is considered extremely unfortunate, too, for a person 
to look over another’s shoulder into a mirror. 

If one meets a croes-eyed person on the way to the 
theatre, it is considered an ill omen. 

Never return to the dressing-room if anything has 
been forgotten. 

If the figure 8 is seen on a locomotive, actors should 
turn their backs ta it. 

The sight of a load of hay assures one of a 
prosperous engagement; but the sight of a load of 
empty barrels will fill the stoutest heart with gloom 
and foreboding. 
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Ir was a year or 80 
after the war, when 
things were still in a 
ve topsy-turvy con- 
dition in South Africa, 
that our department 
received information to 
the effect that counterfeit 
banknotes and money 
were being extensively 
circulated in the Diamond Fiekds district. 

I, then a sub-inspector in the Capo Detectivo Service, 
was promptly detailed, together with an experienced comrade 
named Bernicott, to proceed north with as little delay as 
possible and work up the case. 

During the war and for some considerable time afterwards 
the coast ports of South Africa swarmed with “ crooks ”’ 
of every conceivable description. Oapetown in particular 
I heard one indignant Canadian refer to as “ the sink of the 
world,” a title well merited at the time. 

Like a flock of vultures the entire scum of the universo 
had concentrated at the various ports of tho Cape, and 
among the wealthy refugees and recently paid-off irregular 
soldiers found ample provender for their insatiate maws. 

Every class of crook was well represented. The confidence 
man, the bunco-steercr, the card-sharper, the thimble-rigger, 
the pickpocket were all there, to say nothing of the garrotter 
and sand-bagger, and last, but not least, the “ shover” of 
counterfeit money was rampant. 

Worked by a Large Gang. 

At the time of which I write, however, the majority of 
these sharks and sharps had departed for fresh woods and 
pastures new, either “ made for life,” or in search of other 
worlds to conquer ; now, of those who wore left, the counter- 
feiters were giving the greatest trouble to the Depart- 
ment, and every endeavour was being made to effect their 
extermination. 

Bernicott and I, therefore, set to work with a will, and soon 
found that the monoy was being floated by a gang of six or 
seven, of whom the majority were very tough cases. 

My colleague and I struck a couple of Wala at the same 
time, and while mine led me on to Vryburg, Bernicot'’s 
took him into a rugged, kopje-strewn country around Barkly, 
a district which just at the time contained some of the most 
lawless characters at the Cape. 

I had not pursued my investigations in Vryburg very long 
before I dropped across a wily old bird who rejoiced in the 
name of “ Flash Harry,” whom I took the procaution of 
lodging, temporarily at all events, behind the bars. 

In three or four days’ time I was quite satisfied that he 
was the only one of the lot in that ne urhood, so I set out 
to find Bernicott, from whom I had not heard a word. 

I met him in Kimberley. He also had a prisoner, a man 
known as “ Slim George,” but whose real name was Walter 
Raymond. He had been brought from Barkly, and ho was 
the head and front of the ‘ shovers.” 


Run to Earth. 

Ho was a fly card, was George. He was posing as the 
ostensible owncr of a saloon in Kimberley when Bernicott 
located him, but no sooner did he grasp the fact that he was 
spotted than he managed somehow to sneak out of the town 
and to make his way up to Barkly, where he took up his 
quarters in a cabin occupied by a man who apparently, at 
any rate. was knocking out a living as a “‘ kopje-walloper.” 

Old Bernicott was a sticker, if ever there was one. He 
hung on to the scent like grim death until he had re-located 
his game, and about four o'clock or so in the afternoon he 
drew near to tho “ walloper’s” shanty. About forty rods 
away hoe was met by tho occupier of the cabin, who stated 
that George was in tho house and willing to surrender. 

Now, if Bernicott had stopped a moment to give the 
situation a little calm consideration, as he undoubtedly 
should have done, he would have inevitably tumbled to the 
fact that some sort of a trap was being laid for him. If 
Slim Gcorge was so willing to surrender, why didn’t ho come 
out of the cabin and show himself? Where he and the 
dotective were concerned, what need was there of a go- 
between ? 

But Bernicott was thinking of nothing but securing his man 
at the carliest possiblo moment, and so hoe pushed promptly 
on towards the cabin without even taking the precaution 
of drawing his revolver. The outer door was partly open, 
and as Bernicott entered the house, it was shut behind him, 
and he was instantly covered by a revolver in the hand of 
the counterfeciter. 


Booked for Fifteen Years. 

Now Slim George had already undergone a sentence of 
five years for a previous offence. Ho was no newly-imported 
thorn in the side of the Cape or Transvaal police. He was 
perfectly well aware of the fact that the officer had him dead 
to rights on this new case, and that he would probably be 
booked for a settler this time ; say, twelve or fifteen years, 
This prospect had made him desperate, and he had deter- 
mined to take desperate moasures. 

** Now, you just sit down over there,” was his first com- 
mand, and my helpless colleague had no option but to obey. 

“That's right,” said Goorge. ‘‘ Now thon, what do you 
want with me?” 

** J intend to arrest you for uttering counterfeit money.” 

*Aht Got any proof?" 

** Any amount of proof,” replied Bernicott. 

* Well, that settles it then. I'd rather a thousand times 
die than go back to the stone jug or tho breakwater, but 

ou shall die with me. I could kill you now and escape, 
Due I'd be run down and I'd have to swing in the long run. 
So I we'll together, chum.” 

The co interfeiter spoke as calmly as if he were suggesting 
that the pair of them should take a little picnic, but Bernicott, 
a shrewd and experienced observer of men, saw that he wa: 
nevertheless in deadly earnest. : 


How many ninepences have you eaved during 
commencing ite great campaign, and 


{ if you've no objection I 


Neither of them would leave the kopje-walloper’s solitary 
hut alive; the detective was quite convinced upon that point, 
but with the natural instinct of self-preservation, and perhaps 
with the faintest possible hope of something turning up to 
create an unexpected diversion, he ondeavoured to temporise. 

“ Well, George,” he said, after a pause, “‘ there’s no blinki 
the fact that you'll get a tidy stretch this time, but sti 
at your ago, you'd have plenty of time to enjoy life after you 
came out.” 

“ But I ain't going in!” snapped George, with a significant 
glance at the revolver. 

“Oh, well, then,” said Bernicott, folding his arms, “ it’s 
no use wasting wind on you. Get on with tho shooting.” 

““I said we'd go together, mate,” grinned George, ‘‘ and 
so we Bhall.” 

From a corner Georgo lifted a 60 Ib. keg of blasting powder, 
which he placed on the table, and from his pocket he pro- 
duced what the detective at once recognised as a four-minute 
fuse. een 8 the officer carefully covered with his revolver 

Wa to the table, placed one end of the fuse in 
the keg, and lit the other. 


Waiting for the End. 


“In exactly four minutes,” he calmly remarked, ‘‘ you and 

I will have gone. If in the meantime you attempt to make 

a move from that chair I shall have to send you on ahead 
a little sooner.” 

“T think I'll wait and f° with you,” said Bernicott, ‘* and 

just take out my watch and call 


ime. 

“That'll be a good idea,” assented George, and out came 
Bernicott’s presentation ticker. 

“Ten seconds—fifteen—twenty—thirty—forty—fifty—one 
minute,” called the detective. 

‘* Nobody will ever know what’s happened to us,” remarked 
Slim George at this juncture. 

“No,” rejoined Bernicott, “ but they’re sure to make a 
terrible mix-up of the scraps, and it’s a sovereign to a shilling 
they'll be burying some ments of me along with you. 
That's the only thing I care about.” 

“Oh, well,” retorted George with a laugh, “I always 
was fond of being in decent company, you know!” 

When two minutes had elapsed Bernicott began to whistle 
softly to himself. 

“It'll come with a sudden bang when it does como,” 
observed George, as he crossed his legs. 

“* Yes,” asscnted my colleague, ‘* we 
hurt us.” 

‘* How's the time going now ?” 

‘* Oh, we've got over a minute and a quarter left yet.” 

“‘Ah! Don’t you wish you hadn’t come?” 

“No! Iwas bound to have you or die with you.” 

“That’s the sort!” cried Slim George cordially. “ It’s 
some honour to die with a man like you. I say, that fuse 
is beginning to get pretty short.” 

“Ts it 2? We've got fifteen seconds more.” 


Struck Squarely Between the Eyes. 


Bernicott leaned back in his chair, and George held the 
revolver pointed full at his breast. It was no bluff game 
that the “‘shover’’ had been playing, and the detective 
had quite made up his mind that there was no possible escape 
from death. 

From the corner of his eyo he watched the fiery end of the 
fuse creep nearer and nearer to the fatal keg, but he didn’t 
more as much as oa finger. The spark finally touched the 
staves of tho keg, and poor old Rernicott felt that his last 
minute of life had como. 

He dropped his eyes to his watch and saw the seconds 
fly past—two—four—five—ten, and then he felt that: there 
had been some miscarriage. When fifteen seconds had gone 
by Slim George growled out : 

‘* The blooming thing has gone back on me!” 

He rose yp as if to go over and examine it, and the instant 
tho muzzle of his revolver was depressed Bernicott sprang 
at him like a tiger and struck him a blow that landed squarely 
between his eyes and would have felled an ox. As George 
went down senscless, his revolver cracked, and the bullet 
pierced the rough flooring boards of the cabin. 

In another minute George was handcuffed and dragged 
out into the open. He cowered considerably when he felt 
the irons on him, and no difficulty was experienced in getting 
him down to Kimberley. He was silent and sulky with Berni- 
cott, but to me he said : 

“Say, old man, you’ve got a partner to be proud of! 
He’s got more nervo than any man living !”” 

“ Bar yourself!” I at 

Slim Gcorge rubbed his nose reflectively, ‘and didn’t seem 
displeased. 


shan’t know what’s 


KEEPING UP-TO-DATE 
A copy of the “ Daily Express” 
delivered at your door regularly will 
keep you in touch with everything 
new. Women’s interests are 
specially catered for, and the Work 
for Women Competition now 
running has exceptional interest 
for all lady readers. «© «© © 


Any Newsagent will supply the “Daily Express" for 
a Halfpenny per day. 


Wax aypine 
May 18, 1909. 


THE GHOST AND THE ACTRESS, 


By Miss Kate Cutler, the Charming Comedienne: 


I am always interested in chical matters, for, as 
achild and young girl, I the gift of second sight. 
At all events, I a most uncanny prevision and fore- 
knowledge of things that were going to happen to 


me. 

I would say to myself, “Now, on such and such a 
day, next week or next month, I shall do so-and-so, or 
I shall be taken to such and such a place, or I shall 
meet such and such a person, almost without 
exception my predictions were fulfilled. Moreover, it 
was not a case of phophesying things that could be 
within my knowledge. . 

This sixth sense gradually weakened, until it finall, 
disappeared as I grew older, but, as a child, I 
it in a very marked degree, and,. therefore, it is not 

rhaps surprising that, in my childhood, I should 
have seen what to this day I firmly believe to have 
been a departed spirit. . 

I was staying with some friends in a big, old- 
fashioned house in the North of London, and I and 
three other children slept in a big room together, 
though in separate beds. One night I was lying awake 
when suddenly I perceived a standing in the 
recess behind the large bow-window of the room. 

It was the figure of a woman, an elderly lady, 
dressed in a costume unknown to me, but afterwards, 
from my description, identified as belonging to the 
Eliza) period. She did not do anything; she 
just stood there, her face very sad and sorrowfu 

Curiously enough, I had not the slightest sensa- 
tion of fear. I watched her with interest, but 
without any dread, and she was still standing there 
when I went to sleep. 

Next morning I related my experience, and, of 
course, was laughed at for my pains. But she was 
there the next nigit The other children had kept 
awake, but though I pointed her out to them they 
could not see her. Nor could the elders, when, on the 
third night, some of them sat up with me, but I 
could see her with the utmost distinctness, and could 
describe every detail of her dress. 

She appeared four nights in all, and then dis 
appea as suddenly as she had come. Inquiries 
were made, but no history or legend could be un- 
earthed in any way accounting for this strange visitor. 


THE ANNUAL OF THE YEAR. 


“ Printers’ Ple, 1909.” 


May is now made memorable aoe fre the issue of 
“ Printers’ Pie,” the annual founded by Mr. W. Hugh 
Spottiswoode, with the assistance of Mr. Arthur Croxton, 
on behalf of the Printers’ Pension Corporation, a bod 
which, whilst helping poor printers, also inculcates eell- 
help. This year “ Printers’ Pie” will be produced on 
May 12th, the price being Is., as before. As the Prince 
of Wales is the President of the Printers’ Pension Corpora- 
tion for 1909, Mr. Spottiswoode hopes to add a record sum 
to His Royal Highness’s subscription list. The first 
edition of “ Printers’ Pie” will be 150,000 ; and upon our 
asking the Editor of it for somo interesting facts about the 
issue, we received the Lage | amusing ap ea 

If the publisher were to sell the whole edition from 
his office and hand out the copies at the rate of ten a 
minute, working ten hours a day, it would take him nearly 
a month to distribute. : 

The book would occupy one of the latest printing 
machines for a whole year to produce. If made into a 
huge pile the top would be two miles above the level of 
the sea, a height Alpine explorers tell us at which snow 
would be found nearly the whole year round. 

Made into sraaller piles, the total would make over fifty 
stacks as high as the Monument. Reckoning that each family 
who purchases a copy numbers five, and that t lend 
it to five others, the total readers who would be delighted 
by the delicious dish served up between the well-known 

reen covers would be 1,500,000. It is estimated that ten 

ours would be occupied by each person’in reading the 
book, and reckoning twenty-four hours to the day, a period 
as long as the Christian era would be occupied in ing 
the whole of the volumes = 

The number of purchasers walking in single file would 
reach from London to Brighton. The estimated number 
of readers would extend from the southernmost point of 
England to the farthest ey of Scotland in one unbroken 
line. If they walked from London to the Tweed and 
back again the first starter would be re-entering London 
at the same moment as the last was leaving. 

It is estimated that each reader will enjoy at least 100 
laughs while reading the book; this represents in all 
150,000,000 laughs, or equal to one each for the whole 
population of Europe. 


en en Gree 


Ow leaving his situation a gardener asked for & written 
reference, and received the following from his employer: 

“T am able to state that Mr. —— hag been in my 
service for three years, during which time he got more 
out of my garden than any man who has warked for me. 


the winter? The FRESH AIR FUND is once again 
it looke to gou for help. - 
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‘ True, 
oo: fin the title a 
Pasa ends npn maaly fr the 


Nevertheless, it is not meredy a 
ary ; . ts a real soapsuds and 
water laundry, in the work of which the eminent singer takes 
@ practical Ia an snteresting article Miss Strong 
explains her reasons for taking a sep which is probably 
unique in the annals of opera and “‘laundrydom.”} 


I am a plain, hard-working woman, and have been 
eo all my life. 

Nevertheless, I was reared, as the saying goes, in 
the lap of luxury, coming of an ancient New England 
family, and beinz, to put it bluntly, very well off. 

This enabled me to pursue my career as a singer 
under ‘ideal conditions. Trained in London, Paris, 
and Italy, I eventually became a leading member 
of the opera company of Mr. Maurice u, the 
— American impresario, and things went very well 
then. 

Lost My Private Means. 

My means enabled me to pick and choose my 
engagements, and the financial side of my art was 
an entirely secondary consideration. 

Then came a change. [ lost my private means, 
and now I had to depend on my voice for a living, 
and I found that professional things were very 
different indeed from that unprotected standpoint. 

1 revolted against the iniquitous state of affairs, 
which is ruinous to art, and there came a time when 
I found myself in London, with no work in view, 
and no money to live upon. 

I have told you that I was born with a silver 
spoon in my mouth, but I was by no means incapable 
of turning my hands to useful work. 

Thoroughbred American parents—no matter how 
rich they may be—always insist upon their children 
learning useful things, and girls are made to take 
an active interest in the home surroundings, so that, 
more or less, we are equipped for some sort of 
practical work. 

At my New England home we had our own fully- 
equi laundry, as, indeed, is the custom in most 
American homes, 

A Faithful Servant. 

I remembered this when I had to think of some 
means of livelihood, in addition to singing, and another 
circumstance made me a laundress. { had in my 
service a faithful German maid, who persisted in 
staying with me unpaid when she had become a luxury 
I could no longer afford. 

One day 1 was sending some of the beautiful 
lingerie I loved so well to the wash, when she said: 

“Ob, madame, you can’t send them; they would 
be ruined. If you will give me the necessary things, 
I will do them myself.” 

She did do them, exquisitely, and then the ides 
came to me that we would start a laundry where 
yeople could send the finest and costliest of linens, 
lingerie, laces, blouses, and so on, in the knowledge that 
they would be properly treated and cared for. That 
= the beginning of the “Nettoyage de Linge de 

uxe. 

A very small beginning; at tho start the staff 
numbered four, including myself and my maid, and 
the laundry occupied twolittle roomsin Baker Street. 
Now, my staff is seldom under twenty—it depends 
on season of the year—and we occupy a whole 
upper part at 46 Baker Street. 

Success from the Start. 

Of course, my friends said I was mad, and pro- 
phesied disaster. They seemed, too, to find some- 
thing terribly unconventional and undignified in the 
idea of a lady having anything to do with washing. 
But why? 

Personally, I had far rather wash clothes than be 
a lady-milliner, personally attending on _ her 
customers, and, efter all, it is not the work that 
dignifies us, but we who dignify the work. How- 
ever, that is another story. 

My laundry was a success from the start, but 
what was, perhaps, the turning-point came in this 
way: One day I called on an old friend of mine, just 
as she was dispatching two or three hamperfuls of 
lingerie, ete., to be washed in Paris, where she always 
sent any washing she valued. 

“Stop,” I cried, “give me a chance! Let me do 
these at my laundry.’ At first, she was very un- 
willing, declaring that the work could not pons 
be properly done in London; but at last she con- 


2,075,655 children have been given a day in the country through the medium of the F.A.F. 
to add several hundreds of thousands to the total this year. 


sented, and since that day she has forsaken Pari 
and cent all her fine washing to me. : 

Many Priceless articles have been entrusted to us, 
including some linen that belonged to Napoleon, 
while we had the honour of laundrying some of the 
layette of the King of Spain’s first-born. 
_ Why is it s0 difficult to get fine laundrying done 
in LondonP Partly because people won't pay a fair 
pre for good work. They send fragile things to 

ig laundries, where the use of machinery and 
chemicals alone make it possible to charge the low 
Prices that are charged, end then they grumble 
when their treasured possessions are ruined. 

Partly, too, because, until I started, I believe there 
was no laundry in London like mine, none, at all 
events, conducted on my lines. 

Chemicals. The only chemical we use is soda, six- 
lng of which lasts us more than a month. 

he rest is just a matter of plenty of fresh water, 
good soap, and knowledge. 

For, while 1 am sure there is a great field for 
ladics who have to earn their living as fine 
laundresses, it would be no use their going into the 
business without previous training. I supplemented 
my home experience by going over to Paris and 
studying in the best of the fine laundries there. 

Am I satisfied with my experiment? More than 
satisfied, and not only for financial reasons. 


My Health has Improved. 


I am a Socialist. Do not be alarmed; I do not 
want everybody to woar flannel shirts and cotton 
blouses—that would be bad for my business, wouldn’t 
it?—but I hold that, what everybody wante, what 
everybody ought to have, 1s freedom from anxicty 
about tho rent and bread-and-butter. If only every- 
‘body could be sure of these, what a chance it would 
give us to do greater things! 

Well, my laundry provides that certainty for a 
fair. number of people. I am not a philanthropist; 
I re ge a fair return from and for my enterprise, 
but I do not exploit my workers; I do not seek to 
exact the uttermost farthing of labour from them; 
I pay them well; I treat them well; I make it 
possible for them to live free from anxiety about the 
next week’s rent, or the next day’s bread-and-butter. 
That is my Socialism, and I am glad to have had 
a chance of putting it into effect. 

Further, my laundry has improved my health. I 
take an active part in the work, and in the early 
days at least worked og hard as any of my assistants. 
And I am told that my voice has improved, too, for 
I still sing, and have, indeed, lately returned from tour, 
and, what with my laundry, my concert, and other 
engagements, and my work as a teacher of s‘nging, 
my life is well filled. 

Above all, my laundry frees me from any anxicty 
about my rent and my bread-and-butter, and that 
is ono of the main things in life. 


—_————r to 


FEASTING ON FLOWERS. 

Tue primrose salads, cowslip custards, and other 
similar floral delicacies that are now being served at certain 
fashionable restaurants, and the consumption of which, 
amongst those who can afford to pay the prices charged 
for them, bids fair to become the gastronomic fad of the 
season, would have constituted no novelty to our fore- 
fathers of a hundred years or so back. 

In those days flowers were regularly used as food. 
Indeed, our modern word “salad” is derived directly 
from the old-time “‘ sallet,” which was a mixture of violets, 
cowslips, marsh-mallows, elder-tops, and broom buds, 
salted, and eaten cold with a sort of top dressing of sour 
cream, 

Primrose pudding was another delectable dainty, 
recipes for which will be found in the cookery books used 
by our grandmothers, and they boiled roses as a vegetablo 
to eat with the grilled larks that preceded it. 

Sunflowers arc eaten everywhere in Russia to this very 
day, and are, indeed, esteemed a great delicacy, especially 
in Moscow, where peripatetic vendors of them are to be 
found at every street corner. 

In the “ black belt” of the United States of America, 
again, the fleshy edible flowers of a peculiar species of 
gourd-bearing vine are just now in great request. This 

articular flower harvest extends over about six weeks, 
rom the first or second week in May until towards the 
middle or end of June, and while it lasts little else is eaten 
in the shape of vegetable or cereal food. The blooms 
taste not unlike fresh-baked custard-apples. 

Yet another edible blossom is the gigantic rafficsia, 
the biggest flower in the world, measuring a8 much as 
three feet across. One of them will afford a feast for four 
or five hungry men. But the banquet must not be delayed. 
For three days only the bloom is fit to eat ; that is to say, 
one day before its petals expand, and two days afterwards. 
Then decay sets in, a horrible odour as of putrescent 
meat is emitted, and the erstwhile floral dainty beeomes 
intensely repulsive. 


£ s. d. 


MOST INGENIOUS METHOD FOR QUICK 
PROFITS, 


With the increased cost of living, everyone nowadays 
is on the look-out for some way, other than his or her 
own daily work, by which their incomes can be increased. 

Of all the ways and means the most businesslike is, 
of course, the Stock Exchange. The institution through 
which enormous fortunes are made out of almost 
nothing is, and always will be, in the foreground of the 
public mind, whenever ambitious and enterprising 
people, who feel that they ought to do something to 
improve their position instead of being content to live 
in poverty, decide to try their fortune in something new. 

The romantic tales of untold wealth acquired from 
a small start in the excitement of the Stock Exchanges 
of the world by enterprising individuals would require 
libraries of books to relate. Yet, of course, like in 
every other walk of life, failures are also to be 
registered there. 

But to every cause there is a reason, and that is why, 
before going any further, we will examine the reason 
why some people are more successful than others in 
their Stock Exchange transactions. 

It is a well-known fact that dealings in Stocks and 
Shares are carried out in a hundred and one methods, 
the least profitable of which is the purchase of Stocks 
on Margin without discrimination. This mode is the 
one adopted most widely, and yet this is the one by 
which losses are made. Indeed, how is it possible for 
it to be otherwiee? Who is the man or woman who 
can tell, as a positive fact, what will bappen in the 
future? Who can say what will affect the price of a 
certain stock? Often when everything is in favour of 
a rise something unexpected happens, and lo! a heavy 
drop occurs; unless that Stock is protected by a heavy 
Margin, the Operator has to close at a total loss. 

‘he natural inference of the above would be that if 
a system could be put in operation which would make a 
profit when a Stock falls as well as when it rises, all 
would be well. 


Money Whether Rise or Fall. 


Here we can see some of the readers of this article 
who are not quite familiar with Stock Markets emile at 
the apparent impossibility of such a fact. Yet we are 
sorry that we must disappoint such sceptics. We say 
that there exists a method by which money can be made 
on the full of any Stuck, and we go even further to nay 
that not only by that system can money be made if the 
Stock falls, but money is made whether the Stock rises 
or falle—it is immaterial which. 

The method in question is called ‘Double Options.” 
It is a method which bas been proved and tried by hard 
experience with the yreatest possible success. 

“Double Options,” although daily used by the pro- 
fessional element on the Stock Exchange, have only been 
introduced to the public by the well-known institution— 
The Stock Exchange and Banking Co. Ltd, within the 
last few years. 

Many people who have not yet heard of “ Double 
Options” will, when they read this article, be sorry, no 
doubt, that they should not have had the opportunity 
of trying this method before; but, as the saying goes, 
“Tt is never too late to mend,” and by sending a post- 
card to the Stock Exchange and Banking Co. Ltd.. they 
will at once receive, entirely free of charge. a neat little 
book giving in detail all particulars conerning * Double 
Options,” with full explanations. This book, which is 
becoming a housebold word, clearly shows how a few 
pounds can make large profits by using a combination 
of Options simultaneous for the fall and the riee. 

The first thing to do is to send a postcard to the 
Managing Director of the Stock Exchanze and Banking 
Co. Ltd., in order to obtain as quickly as possible a copy 
of the book called ‘“‘ Double Options.” 

The address is :—The Managing Director, The Stock 
Exchange and Banking Co. Ltd, 7 and 8 Great Win- 
chester Street, E.C.—[Apvrt.] 
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PROOF POSITIVE. 
A poor labourer was charged 
with a petty offence. “ Have 
u anyone in court who 
will vouch for your good character ?” said the judge. 
“Yes, sir; there is the Chief Constable.” 
The Chief Constable was amazed. “ bboy your 
honour, I don’t even know the man,” pes 6. 
“Now, cir,” broke in the culprit, “ have lived in the 
borough for twenty years, and if the Chief Constable 
doesn’t know me yet, isn’t that a character for you ? " 
>_—_0Cc 
Wrrs (looking up from r): “* What was ‘ Hobson's 
choice’ ?”’ , iia 
Husband : “ Mrs. Hobson, I suppose.” 
>__OCcom 
“T am told, sir, that said yesterday I ought to be 
placed in a lunatio poset - Y 


“A base slander, my dear sir, I assure you. What I 
did i, Pong I like to be exact, was that the should 
never have allowed you to escape.” 

=>—_O0C 

Racoxes : “ It’s said that every family has a skeleton 
in ite neg 

8 : “ They're lucky.” 


: “ Why?” 
Struggles: ‘‘ Because in mine he’s at large, and borrowing 
money of all his relatives.” 
——_0C 


SETTLED FOR LIFE. 

AN amusing story is told of a retired manufacturer who 
owns a besutiful house surrounded by several acres, and 
takes great delight in donning shabby clothes and working 
in the garden. 

One day a fashionably-dressed woman, who had never 
seen him, called on his wife. 

No one answered the bell, so she walked out among 


the flower-beds, where the rich man was hoeing some 
a He bowed, and she asked him how he 
ad worked for the Johnsons. 
“ A good many years, madam,” he replied. 
“Do they pay you well?” 


“ About all I get out of it is my clothes and ee 

“Why, come and work for me,” she ssid. “I'll do 
that, and pay you so much a month besides.” 

“T thank you, madam,” he replied, bowing very low, 
“ but I signed on with Mrs. Johnson for life.’ 
’ “Why, no such contract is binding; that is 
slavery.’ 

“Some may call it 
it marriage.” 

lOO 

Hz was at his club, and had talked politics for an 
hour and a half. 

“‘That’s the situation in a nutshell,” he declared 
at the close. 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed a member to 
his nearest neighbour. ‘“ What a nut!” 

>See 

Smatt Lilian’s father was very homely, and one 

day she said : 
‘Mamma, why did you marry papa ” 

“ Because I loved him, dear,” was the reply 

“ Mamma,” continued Lilian, “ love wil make us 
women do anything, won't it?” 

° —_—lS0oCN< ; 

A REcRUIT was being shown the use of the rifle, 
and. after firing seven shots at the target which all 
missed, the instructor, in @ rage, shouted, ‘* Here 
is another cartridge. Go behind that waggon and 
shoot yourself |” 

In & few minutes the recruit camo back from behind 
the waggon, and coolly announced, “ I’m sorry, sir, but 
it’s another miss.” 


that, but I have always called 
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TRICKS OF THE TRADE. 

His name was Augustus Athrobald Robinson, but in 
the business house where he had lately secured @ position 
as office-boy everybody called him Jim, on the ground that 
his name was too long for business purposes. 

He was very keen on retaining his position, 80 when a 
caller came in one day and made a violent complaint 
about a letter that had not been posted to him, Jim 
listened in terror. 

“Where's that 
“Here, you imp, 
I’m ashamed of you! 
salary, and don’t let me see you here again, 
tistlo-bungler.” 

Jim, terrified, and almost crying, left the office and 
burried away. 

The next morning his employer called at his home 
and the youth came to the door. 

“You young donkey,” exolaimed the visitor, “do 
you suppose I really sacked you yesterday? Of course 
not ! on back to the office; and every time a 
caller makes a complaint and I sack you, go round 
the corner till the customer's gone and then come 


boy ?"” cried his epee in a fury. 
take your coat and hat and get out! 
Go to the cashier and get your 
you wretched 


‘And that’s how Jim started in business, grew up to be 
the manager of the concern, and now has an office-boy 
of his own whom he sacks regularly with every complaint 
that is made. 


TO BE ENVIED. 

“T oan’r understand my husband. doctor: I am 
afraid there is something terrible the matter with him.” 

“‘ What are his symptoms ?” 

“ Well, I often talk to him for half an hour at a time, 
and when I get through he hasn’t the least idea what 
I've been saying.” 

“Don’t worry any more about your husband. I wish 
I had his gift.’ 

>=>0c< 


NO NEED TO RUN. 

“1 preamen of you last night,” said Boodle to his wife 
over the breakfast-table. 

“ What did you dream, dear?” inquired his wife: 

“T dreamed a dream,” answered Boodle. 

“But what was the dream?” inquired Mrs. Boodle 
petulantly. 

“ T dreamed I caught « chap running away with you.” 

“And what did you say to him?” inquired his wife. 

fT asked him what he was running for.’ 

>—co 


WHILE WILLIE COUNTED. 


one, 
lo Ce $ 
¢ 
N 


%, s 
Yy) 


Font Mother: *‘ Fighting again, Willie? Didn't I tell you to 


stop and crunt cne huntrel whenever you were angry ? 
Ba-tered Wilde: * But didn’t do any good, ma, 
the Jones boy dit while I counted {” 


NOT THE TIME FOR FIREWCRKS. 

Tue brave ship was wallowing in the waves that 
threatened to engulf her at any moment. 

Hastily the captain ordered a box of rockets and flares 
to be brought to the rail, and with his own hands ignited 
a number of them in the hope that they would be seen 
and the passengers and crew rescued. 

Amid the plare of the rockets, a tall, thin, austerc- 
looking individual found his way to the skipper. 


“Captain,” said he, “I must protest egainst this 
foolhardiness. We are now facing death ; this is no time 
for fireworks !"’ 


lOc 


HE WAS THE LIMIT. 

THe dear girls were comparing notes on subjects of more 
or less importance. 

“Your beau seems rather bashful,” said Stella. 
, “ Bashful |! echoed Mabel. “‘ Why, bashful is no name 

or it.” 

“Why don’t you encourage him ?” queried her friend. 

“T have tried,” answered Mabel, ‘“ but the attempt 
was 8 failure. Only last night I sat all alone on the sofa, 
and he perched up in a chair as far away as he could get. 

“T asked him if he didn’t think it strange that the 
length of a man’s arm was the same as the distance around 
a woman's waist, and what do you think he did?” 

“ Just what any sensible man would have done—tried 


thank you, He asked if I could find a 
measure and eee if it was a 


it, I suppose. 
“Not any, 
iece of string, 80 we co 

act. Isn't he the limit?” 


fence leaped Slumland Jim, 
AIR FUND had spotted him. 


High o’er the 
The FRESH 


| finger, 


.| what terrible noodles they sometimes m: 


Look what 
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NEARER THE MAKK, 

A wavy physical scientist who, 
unfortunately, was rather stout, 
was onenight lecturing on physical 
in describing to her audience the beauty of a 
figure, went on to 88 that the proper propor- 
be as follows : ‘‘ Twice round my 
once round my wrist ; twice round my wrist, once 
round my neck, once round my 


“Twice round your waist, mum, 


culture, and 
r trical 
tions of the body should 


round my neck ; twice 
waist.” 

Voice from the back : 
once round Hyde Park.” 


>—_S0c< 
“ Women must consider it a dreadful fate to be old 


And Josiah rubbed his chin, but said ing. 
>_—_0c 
“ Banwey’s wooden leg has been paining him of late,” 


said Scholes to his wife. 
“ How can that be?” said Mrs. Scholes irritably. 
“ Mrs, Barney has been thrashing him with it,” was 


the explanation. - 


“ T wust-compliment you on the remarkable lightness 
of your bread,” said the lady customer. 

“ Thank you,” asid the gratified baker. “ It is my aim 
to turn out the lightest bread in the town.” 


“ Yes,” continued the customer; “and if got it 
sack lighter & wil take two of your -loaves to 
weigh ounces.” 


loc 
BY TACIT CONSENT. 
Otp Giles, who goes 


during the fishing season, is full of local and small 
scandal, and when the natural supply him he is able 
to manufacture enough to go on wii 


“T were out with the Bishop yesterday,” said the old 
man, referring to # popular church dignitary, who is also 
an. 


Ah,” replied his emplo: “he’s a good 
& ” repli em: , “he’s a man.” 

“ Well,” continued the old | fellow, ‘‘’e may be, but ‘e 
do swear a bit when 'e’s fishin’.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” replied the visitor. 
believe that.” 

The old man insisted that he was right, however. 

“Tl give you an instance,” he said. “I was 
standing ‘longside o’ the Bishop, same as I might be 
aside o’ you, an’ ’e’d got a big fellow at the end of 
‘is line that was pretty nigh P in’ ’m off 'is feet, and 
I turns to 'is lordship and I says: ‘’e — 
‘ard, don’t ‘e?’ the Bishop says, ‘ Yes, ’e do.’ 
Well, now, sin’t that swearin’ ? . 

nl OL ed 


“ Waat right have you to say that women are 
illogical ?” 

“Just this. You must admit that it takes a 
logical process to arrive at & conclusion.” 

tf M’m—yes.” 

“And a woman never arrives at @ conclusion: 
She may be stopped temporarily, but she never con- 
cludes.’ 


*T don’t 


>_—_OCcC 


Otp Funk: “I doubt if one man out of twenty 
can recall to memory the language he used in pro- 


posing. t} “ ° 
Young Bronees Probably not. But the girl 


can. Mine did. When the breach of promise suit 
came up, she was able to repeat my proposal 
word for word.” 


>_—_OC 

“ Bugs ought to wear glasses.” 
“] should think eo. Why, yesterday he picked up my 
new cork pen-handle, cut off the tip, and smoked it for 


| half an hour, and then said I’d given him the worst cigar 


he'd ever had in his life.” 
>_0Cc 


LIFE’S UPS AND DOWNS. 

Hz was a porter in a linendraper’s, and had put in 
five years without a rise of wages. 

So he went to the manager and said: 

“Sir, meat has gone up.” 

“o Yes.” 
“ Rent has gone up.” 

es. ” 


- Clothing has gone up.” 


sd Everything has gone up.” 
o Yes.’ 

“ Well, sir—well——” . 
“ No need to go further, James. Pack up your things. 
We shall get # new man to- 


The porter pondered. Then: 

“ gir,” he said, “I think I was mistecen.” 

“o Yes.” 

“ Everything has gone down. 

“Then you may go down 
those boxes.” 

And James went down. 


and help finish packing 


daily by 
nurses. It is absolutely reliable. 


Remember when Ordering Table Supplies 


to include the best brand of cocoa: ¢.e., Fry’s PURE CONCENTRATED. 
None is praised or recommended more highly. By special processes 
employed in the manufacture of this cocoa, a pure extract is obtained 
from the cocoa bean minus ite superfluous fat. The weakest digestion 
can then assimilate it. In the case of more robust persons, wrong 
eating or drinking agitates the digestive organs; Fry’s Pusu 
ConcENTEATED Cocoa soothes them. For an overworked stomach 
try a cup with a dry biscuit. 


“The Most Perfect Form of Cocoa.” 


“Has Won More Awards Than Any Other.” 


MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES, AND TO OTHER ROYAL HOUSES OF EUROPE. 


Fry: 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Gocow 


“The Best in the Shop.” 


We are going to ask you two or 
three straight and plain questions: Does 
your skin get red, rough, and chapped 

int Have you epote, pimples, or 
blackheads on your face, or a rash or 
breaking out in any part of your body? 
Are you suffering from a bad leg, skin 
irritation, or eczema on your face, arms, 
legs, back, or chest ? % one of your 
children afflicted with ringworm or 
nettlerash P If so, fill in the coupon 
and send it to us. 


How “ Antexema ” Cures 

The “ Antexema” treatment was the 
discovery of a leading doctor who made 
@ special study of skin ailments and 
their cure. “ Antexema” ie not a erat 
ointment, but a creamy-looking liquid, 
and when gently applied to the skin it is 
at once absorbed, and ite healing virtues 
begin their beneficent work. Whilst 
this is going on the affected part is 
covered by an invisible artificial skin, 
which protects it from sand Ee 
“ Antexema” should immediately 
upplied to scratches, cute, or broken skin, 
because it is through these channels that 
germs of disease and blood-poisoning 
enter the system. The antiseptio 
properties of “ Antexema ” are, therefore, 
of the greatest value, as they disarm the 
germs and render them powerless for 
mischief. If your skin illness is due to 
impurity of the blood, whilst applying 
“ Antexema” outwardly you should also 
take “ Antexrema Granules” internally, 
as they embody valuable blood-purify- 
ing elements, and always use “ Antexema 
Soa a for bath and toilet. 
y 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL 
COUPON 


Pearson's Weexy, 13/5/'U9, 


—Gug’s Hospital Gazette. 


Company, 83 Castle Road, London, N.W 


describe the misery skin sufferers have 
to endure. Nothing can be more exas- 
perating toa sensitive mind than to know 
that everyone you meet is noticing some 
breaking-out or blemish on your skin. 
Nothing is so disfiguring as askin which 
is red, rough, pimply, or scurfy, or which 
has upon it an angry-looking eruption, 
and certainly nothing worries or tor- 
ments the sufferer hke the itching of 
eczema or some other irritating skin 
ailment. Allsuch annoyanceand miseries 
are absolutely unneceseary. “Antexema”’ 
willcure youcompletelyand permanently. 

Many skin sufferers cannot believe 
they can be cured. They have re- 

ly tried some so-called remedy 
and found it useless. They have been 
to doctors and hospitals, and obtained no 
benefit, and imagine a cure is impossible. 
But when “ Antexema” comes on the 
scene it carries away as if by magic all 
the trouble, und the former sufferer bas 
a clear, spotless skin again. 

We are anxious that every skin-tor- 
tured man,woman,orchildand baby should 
find in “ Antexema ” relief, comfort, ease, 
and skin-health. To convince you that 
“ Antexema ” will cure we offer a 


Generous Free Trial 
both of “ Antexema ” and “ Antexema 
Granules,” the great blood puritier. All 
Chemists supply ‘“‘ Antexema” at 1s. 14d. 
and 2s. 9d., or t free, direct in plain 
wrapper, le. 3d. and 2s. 9d. To obtain 
the Free Trial, fill in coupon, or write 
mentioning Pearson’s Weekly, and encloee 
three penny stampe for our handbook, 
“§kin Troubles,” and the Free Trial will 
come ut same time, Send to the Antexema 


stamps, an 
RN to ‘ihe Antexema 


& Gompany, s 
S Castie Koad, 
® Londo», N.W. 


PATRONISED 
SY H.M. THE 
Ths Phenemenal % me 
Qm-r is made to the ‘ 
Figs ib "a" rece 
of PO. for 28 wewil 


*_ REAL SEAMLESS 
WOVEN HiLF-GUINEA 


Blues 


eqn 
on y be obtaine.! 


of Repeat 
every Carpet we 1 ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWA 
Bug to match, or we will send TWO CARP 


4 Kimbolton Bead, Bedford, 
12 1908. 


Colonel Sir W. 8. Seton writes: “I 
shall be obliged if you will send me 
two of your Brusselette Carpets, one 

by Ieft, a 129, and one Toate. by! 
ate ll4, Som> lo oe 12 years aay 
some carpets from you, 
they proved very satisfactory.” 


awarded them : 


Amount enclosed.” 


CONTAINING 


2 ro Quality Cream Blanke’ 

Sayeny aaa, Sain. by 72in., rome t a Rise 
with crimson. 

2 Heather-Coloured Blankets, a most durable 
and useful blanket, size 50in. by 70in., bordered. 

© Beetle Coat aaa Bat 
saed, aise 5lin. by 70in. 


2 Cream Cot Blankets, warm and soft, wash well, 
with pretty whipped border finish. 


QUILTS! QUILTS! 


20,000 Real 
Odouricss Oriental 
Wadded Quilts. 


To be Gisposad of at an 
@normous 


a 
i 
& 
Bs 


Mothers should know that “ Antexema” 
cures all 


Suitable for Drawing-room, Diuius-roow, Beurvuin, ac., usuusviney OUTered, 
in 90 different Turkey patterns and faasbionnble nelf-shvdes of Crimson, Greens, 
and Art Colou: to anit all requirements,and LARGE ENOUGH 

COVEK ANY ORDINARY SIZED ROOM. These Carpets will be sent out 
as Sample Carpets, with thus sh wing the identical 
quality we sly in ali sizes. Thoy ar: made of 
mater {al al to wool, and being a spoc.alizy of our 
own can from our lvoms, thas 
eaving th: parch: 

PAST ‘TWELVE MONTHS. Money willing! returned if not ved. 
Thousands 


duet 


Ya very haudsom3 
“&TS and TWO BUGS for 106. 


Bandlemore, Withernsea, 
September 15th 
James Sewell, Esq., writes: ‘ Your 


Carpets Rugs received 6 fely, and 
I fini them quite equal i 
they 


Repeat Orders Received from the Royal Palace wn 
_— Stockholm. . » Ral 


GALAXY BARGAIN BALE 


Dewn, A strong, eu to Sterli 
Size Win. by Gin. ca Silver tn ‘appearance "and 
war, well finished, aasor 
Bl- each, or 2 for ted in Mask, Bird, and other 
9'6 pq desicns. 
/6. = 

Nore.—With every Quilt 

Carriage Paid. ve Free Prescnte 
Ilustrated Bargain Catalognes of €: , Hearthrees, Qnilts, Table Linen, Bedsteade, Overcantels, Curteit.s, Sc , Post Free, if 


writing, you mention Pearson's Weekly, 1451909, Addins 


F. HODGSON & SONS (Dept P.W.), Manufacturers and Merchants, WOODSLEY ROAD LEEDS. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, 933 


NO MORE SKIN ILLNESS 


Relief, Restful Nights Free from Irritation: and Certain Cure 
Await All Skin Sufferers. Test “Antexema” at Our Expense. 


skin ailments of children. 


OF SWEDEN. 

=| GUARANTEED 
REED CENUINE 

BARCAINS. 


to the praise 
are stroug, 


r-liabl:, serviceable, aad fit to place (ims 
in any dwelling. Kindly forward me 
four m ore Carpets and Rugs to . 


>: 


= Se 
Take eet a 


8 Blan kets 9/6 


Money raed 
te Full if sot 
Fally Satisfied. 


FREE with QUILT—SUPERB DOWN PILLOW 
With every order received - 
for ilt we will present 
FREE to the purchaser 
either a Mavynificent Tea 
Cosy or Pillow; or to pur- @eGa 
chasers of Two Quilts we & =pparen 
will present Four Gifts. 
FREE PRESENTATION. 
Also an Extra ¥pecial Gift this week with each Quilt sold 
namely, one of our beau! iful 
or AW ea ne 1/- FREE Carpathian 
LOD) OES \ 
in Stver Trays. 
Size, 9 by 1I9inchen. Very 
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Conducted by Isobel. 


WEEK ENDING 
May 13, 1909, 


WIVES WHO 
ARE SHREWS. 


Home Happiness Hints. 


OME women are shrews by 
nature, just as some men are 
born with tempers so volcanic 
that ono can scarcely live in 
the same house with them. 

But we are only dealing with 
the women who become shrews after! 
marriage. There are two main causes: 
(1) The wife is too exacting; and (2) the 
husband is not always so straightforward | 
as he ought to be. A little quantity of| 
these two failings commences the develop- 
ment of the shrew. 


When Husbands 
Come Home Late. 


If it were possible to take a vote on the 
subject, it would doubtless be found that 
a largo proportion of those married couples 
who “ do not get on” could trace the germ 
of unhappiness in the wife’s demand for 
extreme regularity in all things on the part 
of the husband. 

If he arrives home in the evening just a 
few minutes later than his usual time, she 
looks black and asks what he has been 
doing. Ho may reach home exact to time 
every day for a month, and then be late for 
once; he will receive the same chilly 
welcome. She takes it as a personal injury. 

If the husband grumbles because his 
meal is not ready the very moment he 
appears, then he must expect to be scolded 
in turn; but it often happens that he is 
quite ready to wait a little while and yet 
is bled at for being a trifle behind time. 

the other hand, the husband often 
arrives home lato without reasonable 
grounds for the delay. It is too frequently 
the case that a man forgets that his wife 
is waiting at home for him, and spends time 
with a companion when he should be do- 
voting it to his life partner. 

In such circumstances he may advance 
the cld excuse; after a while, his wife 
discovers that he is not kept at work, and 
then the trouble commences. 


Slaves in 
the House. 


It is not only in the matter of coming 
home that the wife becomes too exacting ; 
she limits him in the house in all kinds of 


ways. 

a call themselves house slaves, 
but there are some who are slaves of the 
house in a different sense. They will have’ 
everything kept so precise that it is almost; 

infu: to be in the home. No chair must 

awry, he must not go into this particular’ 
room except in slippers, he must leave 
nothing on the shelf, and so forth. 

He is scolded for the least infraction of 
these rules, and in time (being human) 
replies with some lack of elegance. 

en, it is true, are frequently less con-; 
siderate than the whould ba, but they are: 
easily managed if a woman goes the right! 
way to work. Scolding and grumbling 
seldom prove effective. 


woman can marry 
chooses. That 1s, 
with the understanding that she 
goes about the accomplishment 
of her design with a little organ- 
ised intelligence and _ insight. 

There are certain facts, however, which 
it would particularly profit every woman to 
know, and knowing, to remember. 

The general belief is that men marry 
women; that men woo, propose to, and 
lead women to the altar. 

In outward appearance this is what 
generally seems to happen, but the facts 
in the case are that women usually marry 
men ; that women, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, woo men, and ordain that they shall 
be proposed to by them ; and then, with all 
the swect and gentle effrontery in the world, 
they walk up the church aisle in such a 
shrinking, almost reluctant, manner, as to 
mislead the shrewdest masculine judgment 
into the honest conviction that they have 
been the passive objects of some particular 
man’s wooing. 

Marriage is a 
Woman's Business. 

Now, had it not been for George Bernard 
Shaw, such fallacious belief might have 
obtained so long as there shall be marrying 
and giving in marriage. It is to the point 
to claecio here that men have always 
realised, more or less keenly, what helpless 
factors they are in the great marriage scheme 
of Nature; but the knowledge and the 
realisation have, thanks to science, now 
become familiar. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding man’s 
aversion to swallowing the unpleasant dose, 
the caustic wit of G. B. S. has amply illumi- 
nated the proof, that so far from woman 
being always the helpless object, the will- 
less victim, it is generally man who is the 
object and victim. Man, not woman, 
is the pursued. Woman, not man, is the 
pursuer. 

And why not? It is inevitable that a 
woman shall marry just as soon as she can. 
In other words, marriage is a woman’s 


any man she 


"VAN, the 


Women Should Select and Woo Husbands. 


HACKERAY has said that any'Tather than in the man. Nature, being 
‘wise, has put a great premium upon woman’s 
of course, | robust common sense. Nature knows that 


‘it is the special function of woman to 


Pursued 


business. It is merely an incident in a 
man’s life. 

Laying aside all sentimental considera- 
tions, we are brought face to face with the 
somewhat disconcerting, not to sa 
embarrassing, fact that Nature is, after all, 
the great matchmaker. 

It would seem that only by frank and 
impolite methods can Nature accomplish 


her chief design, that men and women shall |: 
| Four Frocks 


mato. 

To this end, then, Nature has decreed that 
her purposes are best served by implant- 
ing tho instinct of selection in the woman 


common sense is the greatest and most 
divine of all human attributes, and that 


exercise common sense. 

It will be readily seen then that in so far 
as Nature is concerned a woman has every 
moral as well as physical right openly and 
frankly to woo s man, propose and lead him 
to the altar. 

Make a Careful 
Belection. 

Viewed in this light, there is nothing 

undignified about husband hunting, 


assuming that the hunt be conducted|| 


according to the hard and fast rules pre- 
scribed for the proper management 
thereof. 

In other words, once having selected the 
man whom she wishes to marry, it is 
nothing but fair and right, to henell as well 
as to him, that a woman shall woo him 
in a manner to cause him all the pleasure 
possible. 

And, speaking of selection, the right sort 
of a woman will, and indeed always does, 
exercise care and discrimination. 

No man likes to feel that a woman is 


furious to discover that they have in the 
slightest degree been made a puppet of by a 
woman. In order to finish the game with 
the grand, triumphant flourish, the average 
man must be handled with kid gloves. 

Properly led up, stage by stage, the 
average man is as prone to propose to 
the average woman as the sparks are to 
fly upward. And he will and does propose, 
on the day and at the hour that she deter- 
mines he shall propose. When he does not 
provose it is ause she has played a 
wrong card. 

This catastrophe is usually the result of 
a display of too much anxiety ; for no map 
of spirit is going to allow himself to be 
married, willy-nilly; just because some 
woman has the bad taste to throw herself 
at his head. 


BEAUTY IN. THE 


KITCHEN. 


Telling How a Plain Girl Dresses, 


RESS specially for the kitchen ? 
Why, you must be crazy!" 
That was what the pretty 
neighbour said. 

But what is the uso of 
looking untidy when you 
might just as easily look nice? Why, when 
you do your own work, and spend a good 
deal of time in the kitchen, do you not 
have a frock for it, as well made and 
appropriate as your afternoon and evening 
dresses ? 


a Year. 

Kitchen clothes, as worn by so many 
women, may be divided into three sorts: 
First, the dressing-jacket worn with an old 
nondescript skirt; second, the cheap, 
ready-made overall, which is far from 


‘attractive in appearance, though it has 


some good qualities ; third, worn-out finery, 
such as ancient silk blouses and frocks, 


with most of the trimming ripped off and 


in a general state of forlorn dilapida- 
tion. 

Now, it’s all very easy to say what not 
to wear in the kitchen, but that does not 


|help very far to learn what to wear. So 
for that we must make a little call on the 
‘plain neighbour who lives on the other side 


of the street, and is neat and trim in her 
dress. 

“T have two kitchen frocks for winter, 
and two for summer,” says the plain 
neighbour. “And I make them my- 
self. 
‘“* The winter ones are of cotton flannelette 


‘with a smooth-finished outer surface. 
got a black-and-white shepherd’s plaid, 


and a plain dark blue with little white dota, 
and made them up in plain five-gored skirts 


that clear the floor and hang evenly, 


and regular shirt blouses with long 


sleeves. 


‘Dark Blue Ties for 
‘Dark Blue Dresses. 


angling for him, and it makes most men|| 


“TI wear plain white linen collars, stiff, 
but not high, and in the regular turnover 
shape, and for my belts and ties T have a 
little idea of my own. For the black-and- 
white dress I bought two dark-red Windsor 
ties, and I use one for a tie, just as any 
one would, and in the other I worked two 
eyelets, slip my belt buckle into them and 
use it fora belt. I got dark blue ties for the 
dark blue dress, and use them in the same 


way. 

© For summer I have two dresses—a 
dull blue linen and 8 grey-and-white striped 
linen. I can use the red belt and tie with 
the grey-and-white, and the dark blue set 
with the blue, and one set of tie and belt 
lasta for sevéral years—as, indeed, do the 
dresses themselves. The only difference 
in the making of the summer ones is that 


the sleeves are elbow length.” 


SOME DAINTY DISHES AND HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


A Plain Pudding. 

Mix together half a pound of pastry 
flour and six ounces of ground rice. Rub in 
three ounces of butter or lard, one ounce of 
white sugar, adding a good pinch of ground 
ginger. Mix with half a pint of milk in 
which an egg is beaten. Bake for one hour 
and a quarter in a greased pie-dish, turn 
out, cut in two, spread thickly with preserve, 
and pat together like a sandwich. 


This inexpensive Brass Polish 

Recipe is evidently what you require: 
Take three-quarters of a pound of rotten 
stone, one ounce and a of oxalic’ acid, 
and three-quarters of an ounce of gum 
ara‘ic. These ingredients must all be finely 

wdered. Make a paste by stirring into 
he dry ingredients one and a half ounces of 
sweet vil, and as much water as is necessary 
to moisten. Apply a little ef the paste to 
the brass, then polish with a dry cloth and 
wash-leather. 
An Bxcelient Cake. 

Take one pound of flour, add to it two 
heaped teaspoontuls of baking powder, two 
ounces of chopped peel, quarter of a pound 
of sultanas, quarter of a pound of currants, 
and a small half-teaspoonful of powdered 
cinnamon. Cream, six ounces of butter and 
lard mixed, with six ounces of sugar; add 
two -vell beaten eggs, and half a pint of milk, 
then shake in gradually the dry ingredients 
Beat well, pour into a greased tin and bake 
fer two hours. A few blanched and split 


almonds on the top of the cake will greatly 
improve the peg The oven should 
be hot when the cake is put in, and then 


the flap, and then tie up tightly in a cloth, 
binding it round with tape to keep it a gond 
shape. Plunge into boiling water, and then 


should rather cool towards the end of the, let it simmer for two hours. Take it up and 


two hours. 
German Steaks. 


of re is getting shabby: Take half a 
pound of cold beef, freo from fat and skin, one 
chopped onion, a little mixed, herbs, pepper, 
salt, a little nutmeg, and one raw egg—if 
you have it a little chopped ham or bacon 
always improves a dish of this kind. Mince 
the meat and add the other ingredients, 
binding all with the egg. Form into flat 
cakes, dip in egg and then in bread crumb, 


remove the cloth, place it between two 
dishes with a weight on top and leave it till 


this recipe when the Sunday joint cold. Then glaze nicely, and cut a piece off 


end and send to the table nicely 
garnished. (Reply to Coup LuncHEon.) 


Medicated Prunes. 

Take a quarter of an ounce each of senna 
and manna, as obtuined from a druggist, and 
pour on it a pint of boiling water. Cover 
and set in a jug by the for an hour 
to infuse. When the senna and manna 
have been an hour by the fire, strain the 


and frya nice brown. Garnish with a liberal liquid into a china-lined saucepan and stir 


supply of fried onions. 
Galantine of Veal. 


This is quite an inexpensive dish if|putting in sufficient to absorb all the 


in a wineglassful of really treacle. Add 
half a pound or more of the best prunes, 
liquid 


made at home, and if you will follow my|while stewing. Cover the vessel tightly, and 


recipe I think you will find no difficulty in 
making it. Take about three pounds of the 
middle of the breast of veal, half a pound of 

or sausage meat, a quarter of a 
pound of lean bacon, two hard boiled eggs, 
white pepper, salt, grated lemon peel, and 
grated nutmeg to taste, Lay the meat flat 
on a board and take out the bones. Sprinkle 
it with the seasonings, then put on a layer 
of gausage meat, cut the bacon into thick 
slices and then again into wedges. Lay these 
on.the sausage meat, and then cover with 
the rest of it. Roll the meat up firmly, sew 


let the whole simmer gently for an hour, or 
till all the stones of the prunes are loose. 
If stewed too long the fruit will taste weak 
and insipid. When done place in a dish and 
remove all the stones. These prunes will 
keep very well in a covered jar. (Reply to 
DrPoriip2.) 
Gath iene Cheese 

® a very economical and tasty recipe. 
First grate the cheese you wish to use, and 
then boil slowly in sufficient milk to dissolve 
it. In the meantiine, for every half pint of 
milk used mix smoothly a teaspoonful of 


cornflour with a little cold milk. Then add 
to the boiling milk and cheese, and conk all 
together, while stirring, for ten minutes. 
Season to taste with cayenne pepper, made 
mustard, and salt, and serve on hot buttered 
toast. (Reply to E:wyn.) 
A Pascinating Form.—How to Possess It. 
When a a, woman begins to grow fat 
rapidly without any unusual indulgence in 
rich foods and delicacies nothing should 
deter her from taking immediate steps to get 
rid of the excess of fat; for corpulency, when 
allowed to get a firm hold, is likely to become 
chronic, or at least extremely obstinate. 
But in any case there is a sure and safe 
remedy in the following recipe, which rd 
chemist will make up for her:—One half- 
ounce of Marmola, one ounce of fluid extract 
of Glyoyrrhiza B.P., one ounce of pure 
Glycerine B.P., and Peppermint Water to 
make up six ounces in The dose is two 
teaspoonfuls after each meal and at bedtime. 
The reader will observe that there is no 
secret ahout this harmless and wantextally 
efficacious remedy, which, day by day, w 
bring about a progressive healthful reduo- 
tion without any need for fasting or ex- 
ercising, and form and figure and complexion 
will very soon be beyond repmach. on 
ladies have a mistaken notion that a rapi 
reduction of fat will mean wrinkles. This 
is certainly not the case with this mixture, 
which purifies the skin througn the blood 
and stimulates its healthy action, 


Heln to build the F.A.F. bridge which spans the chasm between the London alum and the green fields. 
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What’s the use 
of a watch if 
it won't keep 
accurate time ?/ 
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Dincort writes to say that he is very interested in “ While 
Britain Slept,” and that he thoroughly 

agrees with the contention that eve 
man should be trained to defend his 
home. ‘I must point out, however,” 
he continues, “that there are a great many men in the 
country who would like to belong to the Territorials, but 
are unable to do so. Take railway men, for instance. 
Where would you find a better body of men trained to act 
in cases of emergency than drivers, firemen, guards, and 
signalmen? No matter how willing they may be, these 
men are quite unable to attend drills.” —— 

You are right, Dipcot. Under present circumstances 
a large number of good men are denicd any chance of 
fitting themselves to defend their country. I hope that 
before long, however, we shall have the sense to listen to 
the warnings of Lord Roberts and every other military 
authority, and arrange that any young man shall have 
the chance of learning how to handle a rifle, take cover, 
and obey orders intelligently. At present railway men 
must console themselves by reflecting that in the event 
of war they are just as important as soldiers in the field. 
And, as a matter of fact, there are at present a 
number of Miniature Rifle Clubs composed entirely of 
tailway men. 


Home 
Defenders. 


‘* WE were talking the other day about big cities,” writes 
J. L. K., “and I said that London 
was the first city in the world that ever 
had a million inhabitants. Some of the 
other chaps questioned this, so I said I 
would write to you and get you to confirm it.”—— 

1 grieve to let you down, J. L. K,. but your statement 
is certainly not correct. In 1697 a census showed that 
there were well over two million slant-eyed ladies and 
nec toddling about Pekin, while as far back as the 

t century a.p., Rome easily exceeded your record. It 
is also highly probable that long before this at least one 
of the great cities of the past had a million residents. 
Babylon, for instance, covered a square fifteen miles in 
each direction, and had fifty streets intersecting it from 
wall to wall. These consisted entirely of houses, built 
side to side, many of them being from three to four 
storeys high. Unless a very large proportion of them 
were always “To be let or sold,” Babylon must 
undoubtedly have been a millionopolis. 


Million- 
opolis. 


“Tp is astonishing,” writes Huon A Nys, “how hard 
it is to get hold of a poet. I am a 
Buck Up, composer, and want to get someone to 
Ye Bards. supply me with poetry which I can set 
to music. Altheugh ¥ have advertised 
in a dozen different newspapers, offering fairly liberal 
terms to rhymesters, I have not had one reply, unless I 
can count touting letters from other advertising media. 
Why is this? Are poets as a class shy and retiring? 
I should not have thought so, and yet I have spent quite 
a considerable sum trying to get into communication 
with one, and all to no purpose.””—— 

You astound me, Hua! My experience with poets is 

recisely the opposite of yours. hs an editor I have 
or years been occupied in trying to prevent them from 
getting into communication with me. Can it be that 
this persistent discouragement is at length bearing fruit, 
and that the long-haired young men who rhyme “ moon ” 
and “June” and “ ven” and “forgiven” are 
_ beginning to disappear? I should be sorry to think that 
that was really the case, for, except in a newspaper office, 
poets are charming people. Why don’t you drop 
a line to Mr. Alfred Austin? I am surehe would turn you 
out something spirited on fairly reasonable terms. 


“ Can you tell mo the origin of the word steeple-chasing ?” 
inquires E. F. “I saw in the bar 
parlour of a country inn recently a 
print porteaying a crowd of horses 
and their riders making a break-neck 
bee-line for a church steeple ( ully out of proportion) 
of a village in the distance. It struck me that this might 
have some bearing on the question.”»—— 

You have not n struck in vain, E. F. The word 
steeple-chasing originated in the manner suggested in 
the print. It was a common occurrence in past days for 
members of a hunt or parties of local sportsmen to get up 
impromrtv races across country. On such occasions it 
was necessary to select some prominent object as the 

ing post, and the church steeple of a neighbouring 
village generally came jin for the honour. A lot of the 
old-time country clergy used to follow the hounds, so I 
don’t suppose they minded. In fact, a veteran sportsman 
down in Buckinghamshire told me that he once took 
in one >f these steeple-chascs, in which the vicar 
mself carried off the spoils, ‘We rode neck and neck 
the whole course,” he said, “ but he beat me across the 
churchyard, for he knew the best line through the tomb- 
stones!" What you might call a grave handicap—eh ? 


Steeple- 
chasing. 


Heke are two little points to which I should like to draw 
your attention. The first is that the 
Two P.W. Railway Insurance is increased 
Points. from £1,000 to £2,000 with this week's 
issue. The second is that you really 
should make a practice of signing the coupon on page 
iti. of the red cover every week, because, in the words of 
the title to a well-known play, ‘“ You never can tell.” 


Poor “ Atice” had a distinctly unpleasant experience 
in the Tube the other day. ‘I had 
Trouble in just got in and sat down,” she writes, 
the Tube. “when I saw a lady on the other side 
of the carriage staring at me with a 
peculiar expression. She looked me up and down for 
about three minutes until everyone began to notice, and 
then remarked in a loud voice, ‘I had a dress like that 
once, and I lost it’? I was so astonished I didn’t know 
what to say, and could feel myself getting scarlet. Just 
then we pulled up at Marble Arch, and the lady got up 
to go out. As she reached the door of the carriage she 
turned back and repeated, with great emphasis, * And 
I lost it!’ Everyone in the carriage laughed, or else I 
believe I should have burst into tears. Dear Mr. Editor, 
was she mad, and what ought I to have said ?——” 
I don’t see what you could have said, ALIcE, unless 
you had dropped some soothing comment such as, “ How 
careless!” The lady was obviously a trifte insane, and, 
under the circumstances, you did the best thing in sitting 
tight and imitating Brer Rabbit. 


“Some time ago,” writes W. L., “I wanted some hot 
water to wash my hands. We had 
Egg Warts. 


no hot water laid on, and being in a 

— I took a saucepan off the fire 
which had been used for boiling eggs, put the water into 
a mug, and washed my hands in it. Our charwoman, 
who was present, said, ‘ Now you will have warts on your 
hands.’ Tieaghed at the idea as an ignorant superstition, 
and then forgot all about it. Some time after I noticed 
many white spots on my hands, which to my disgust 
developed into warts. These were very hard to cure— 
three of them re ing again and again. I have never 
had a wart before, and I should like to know if you think 
the water was really responsible.” —— 

I should be more inclined to look on it as a coincidence, 
W. L. There is nothing in the composition of an 
shell likely to produce warte—at least, so far as m 
science knows. At the same time, warts are most curious 
things, and their coming and going is a good deal of a 
mystery. I know a man who was troubled with one for 

rs, until an old cottage woman in Devonshire told 

im to get a new nib, dip it in ink, and prick the wart 

with it. He tried the remedy, and assured me on his 

honour that in less than a week the wart disappeared. 
After that I am open to believe anything ! 


I am euro that if the gallant Lieut. Shackleton had only 
succeeded in staggering on another 


“On the hundred miles to the South Pole, he 
Roof of the would have found an old copy of P.W. 
World.” waiting there to welcome him. At 


least, such seems to have been the 
experience of explorers in every other part of the planet. 
I have heard from men telling me how they have dropped 
across the cerise one in the heart of Central Africa, ’mid 
the snows of Alaska, and in the wilds of South America ; 
and now hero comes HavILpaR with a story of a dramatic 
meeting “‘on tho roof of the world.” “ During the Tirah 
Expedition in '97,” he writes, “‘ my company was ordered 
one morning to clear some sangars and villages on the 
hills above. When we got on top the wily Pathan had 
gone. In going through one of the huts in search of 
stray Afridis, I spotted a copy of P.W. and made it a 
ne of war. I fancy the date was ’93 or ’94, so it 
really been a resident for a few years. The mi 
was covered all over in Arabic characters, and I could 
see that someone had been translating ita contents into 
Pushto. The paper was lost with my kit as we retired 
down the Bara Valley.””—— 
What a pity, Havizpar! P.W. in Pushto must be 
worth seeing. I like to think of Mr. Readwenu-khan, or 
whoever the enterprising owner may have been, snatching 
an hour or two from the pleasant pastime of sniping at 
our outposts to return to the translation of his beloved 
P.W. 1 had no idea the Afridis were so civilised. 


R. H. B. would like to know who invents tho slang phrases 
which from timo to time capture the 
Slang country. ‘One occasionally hears,” 
Making. says he, “such a remark as the fol- 
lowing : ‘ I say—that’s ripping—what ?’ 
I have been long puzzled as to the origin of this inter- 
rogative winding ig to a sentence. Another extra- 
ordinary vulgarism 1 should like explained is the use of 
the words ‘Not half.’ For instance, a man says, ‘ How 
did you enjoy the theatre ?’ and the other replies, ‘ Not 
half!’ How do such phrases obtain a start-and become 
household wofds ? ”*—— 

I think that ninety-nine times out of a bundred either 
the theatre or the music-hall is responsible, R. H. B. 
If you look back over the long list of such expressions 
which have enriched our language during the last twenty 
years, you'll find that a very large proportion of them are 
derived from songs. ‘“‘ Where did you get that hat?” 
“What ho! she bumps!” “Get your hair cut,” are 
typical instances, The less elaborate ones, such as ‘“‘ Not 


Note.—A pensKnife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is 
or whose suggestion for a title ia used. 


half,” “I don’t think,” “Say nothing,” and so o 

their career as the catch- nae of well-known paiaat nly 
The ‘“ Eh, what ?”” which some people tack on at the end 
of every other sentence scarcely comes in the same 
category. It is really a sort of half-unconscious inquiry 
as to whether the point of their remark has been ap- 
preciated. You see, the type of top-hatted, glass-cyed 
young man who uses it is accustomed to finding his best 
sallies fall a bit flat unless he calls attention to them. 


‘“ Way should doctors who are not properly qualified be 
spoken of as ‘quacks’ ?” inquires 
Quacks. Epico. “I asked my doctor the 
other day, and he said that the reason 
was because they used to frequent fairs, markets, and 
other publio places, and talk eo about the wonderful 
cures they done, that their noise reminded people of 
the quacking of ducks.”—— 
The explanation is ingenious, Mzprco, but I think, as 
@ matter of fact, that your doctor has let hia professional 
indignation run away with him. The word “quack” 
doctor is really a corruptign of “quake” doctor. The 
ague was known as “ the quake,” and down in the fens, 
where it has always flourished gaily, doctors used to be a 
bit scarce. The consequence was tbat enterprising 
gentlemen set up, who professed to be able to charm it 
away by muttering “‘ Abracadabra,” and stroking the 
unfortunate patient ‘with the hind leg of a deceased 
rabbit. As, strange to relate, this treatment frequently 
failed to work, “quake” doctors gradually acquired a 
somewhat uncomplimentary reputation. 


** In cases of love,” inquires ArFEcreD, “is it the brain 
or the heart that controls one? I, 
being young, say the heart, but an 
older and siattied friend says the brain. 
Which is right ?—— 

It all depends on circumstances, ArFrcrep. If you 
see & young man with no chin and a large eye-glass Icaning 
forward in the stalls and gazing with rapt enthusiasm 
at much be-rouged lady in the chorus, you can make 
pretty safe guess that brains have not much to do with 
the case. love I consider to be the offspring both 
a the mens O58 the brain. SS see for an 
affection to lasting, must a) to 
other both physically and cedtally. E 


You may perhaps have noticed that No. 1 of Tae Scous 
Library is just out. It is a splendid 
arn from the facile pen of E. Le Breton- 


Heart or 
Head. 


AGoodBook Martin, entitled “The Boys of the 
the Boys, tter Patrol,” and is just the book the 


boys will revel in. General Baden- 
Powell, the Chief Scout, says of it: 
“* Any boy who reads this book and does not at once join 
the nearest Patrol is scarcely a British boy.” It is well 
illustrated by E. P. Kinsella. The price is one shilling, 
and it should certainly find a place on your son’s book- 
shelf. 
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Here are a few of the special features of the May number :— 
“* Gaffer,” a West Country Story. By Eden 
Phillpotts. 


My ** Spinster Holidays for Wives.” By one who has 
them. 


- taken \. 
“The Firat Royal Academy.” By C. Van Nooidea. 
“The Man Who Was Deaf.” By Edwin Pugh. 
“Our First Burglar.” By Ellis Parker Butter. 


‘The Moabite Cipher.” A Complete Detective 
Story. 


Read the May PEARSON'S. Now on Sale. 6d. 


Daughters. 


—__—_——— See the Amazing and True Story of 


“THE WORST MAN IN EUROPE” 


Appearing Every Thursday in 
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E.LE BRETON MARTIN 


A healthy story of 
Scout Life, telling 
how the lads acted 
up to their motto of 
| helping others what- 
| 


ever the cost to 

themselves. With a 

foreword by General 
Baden-Powell. 


Now on Sale, price is. of all 
Newsagents and Bookstalls 
Presentation Edition, in Hand- 
some Cloth Cover, 2s. 6d., or 2s. 9d. 
post free, from Mr. A. F. SOWTER, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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Ow This Insurance Scheme covers any 
erson travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each uccident—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY |}INSURANCE. 


£100 CYCLING 
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THE OCEAN ACCIDENT A GUARANTEE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., te whom notices 
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days to the above address. . 

will be paid by Bie above alg any Me the legal 

representative of any person ki y an aces 
£2,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passcuge: 

train in whieh the deceased was travelling as a 
passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vane). 
and who, ut the time of such accident, had in his, or her, possessiot, 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it) is, 
with bis, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the 
space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, 
pinee of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum ehall be paid to the legat 
representative of such person injured, should death resalt from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that’ 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrenee. 

In the event of @ person, not being a railway servant 
= on duty. vor a sniede, nur engaged in’ an illegal act, 
g ] 0OO having the current number of Pearson’s Weekly on him, 
. or her, at the time of being killed by a railway acci 
deat in the United Kingdom, although not by an accident to any 
train in which he, or she, may be tiarciling as @ passenger, the 
legal representative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, pro- 
vided notice in every case be given to Tuk OCEAN ACCIDENT AND 
Guananter Corroration, Limiten, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudow, 
E.C., within seven days from the oecurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representative 
of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while actually riding 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the timo of such accident had i 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this page. or tli: 
paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, written in 
ink . ee the space provided at the foot, and that death 
occurred within twenty-four hours therealter, and that notice was 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above address 
within three days of ils occurrence This payer may be lett at his, 
or_her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is siuened. 


The above conditions aro tho esscnes othe contract, 
This insurance holds good for the current vook of issue only, ana 
entitles the holder to tho benetit of, and is sibiert to the conditions 


of, t Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Aot,"’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of thia Publication is adnotted to be the payment 
of a Premium under Sect. 35 oi the Act. A Print of the Act can 
he scen at the office of this Journal, or of the said corporation. 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon Insurance Ticket 
ae le" paper. ini rosuect Of (NO e200. Tike enens becript 

w av’ a we = ij 
for PeARgov'e WEEELY fn advance to their newsagent. or 


t : 

ec the news. nt's receipt to the 

publisher of the paper, Henrietta Street, London, W.0.. and a 
certificate will bo sent in exchange. 

Signature............ 

Available from 9 a. 

uatil midaigh 


———--- ~~ 


m, Thursday, May 6th, 1909, 
t, Priday, May 14th, 1909, 


dl " PHARSON’S WEEKLY. Me egreniy 


See Special Trial Coupon at Foot. 


.. |THE NATIONAL SHARE EXCHANGE 


i - GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
4 Have Now Paid Clients £196,280. 
td | HERE ARE A FEW OF THE MOST RECENT CHEQUES. 

. $8,850 paid away since last advertisement (April 22, 1909), 


= 


nt ee £ s. d. d &  s& d a 
. 7) HH. .280/ 0/0/GHG O|/LPE .100| 0/0 0 
HHR .175/10\0|FJB Oo|JW. .100/ 0/0 . 0 
JD. .165| O/O/FSG O|AB. .115| 0/0] Mrs.D! 0 
_ Miss EL 84|10'6/F JB ‘O/RGS .150} 0/0/CGB | 0! 
JERP . 96] O|O|WSJ OWT. . 10|0/CGB 0 
TSM .130| O}O|EWC oIOMW. 0'0/HB. 0 
DFS . 85|15/0|J JW JOLLPE .125..0/-6)-WC... 0 
IGRP_ .120/ 0\0| Miss M O;/WC. .125/ 5 0|-MissD 0 
ERP .112] O/O|INOR O}/RJC .157/ O/O|NPS ~ 0 
JHK .106/10/0/GRR O0|JAB .300] O/O/FS . 6 
IPM. . 96| O0}O/SMO O|SPE .130/ 0/0/HH 0 
“iICJW .145| O;O|JIC O}/WC. .152/17/9|CGB 0 
W F W .116/10| 0] Mrs. E 4|WTW. 91/10/0/PG. 3 
ERP .132| 0/O/|SGR O|GSF . 80] O/O/JAB. 0% 
WC. . 96/15/0/J W. 10j/JHF =. O;0|1 WC. 4 8 
GL. . 88/10/0/JMC 0}|OMW.152| O|O|LPE | 0 0 
WJG .158|15/0/|RJC O0iIGSF .100| O|}O;AAP 00 
WJG .107/10;1;/C JW 3|MrsEMS 90}. 0/0] Mrs. M- 4 6 
HSR .200/ Oj0|GS. OIRGF .100| O|O|WC. | 00 
WPC.. 83| 5/0/GS. O}RON . 90| O|O|WC. . 00 
RSM . 80/16/0|WRP 5|SAR_ .107| 9|\2iIGEA 79 
WJG .242/10/0/C JW O|LPE . 85| 4/5/HGS oe 
CGB .119| O|O|GF. 6|RGF . 80| O/O|INPE 0 0 
WC. .124/10)/0;/WJG OIWPP . 80/10/0/EGB +5 6 
AB. . 82/10/0|/WC. O}WJG:. 87/10/0/;CGB 00 
WC. .106| 0/0/TJH OIWC. .175| O}O|PEG 0 8 
SHOL.100/ 0/O|WC. | 0|AOA .130] O/O!IAB. 0° 
WJG . 84] O/OICJW .109| 5|/0/I0OMW. 84| Olo|WRC.. 90: 0 © 
WC. .277/10/0/AB. .179| 3\4/WC. . s9114/01IAW. .119 0 ©: 
WT. . 86] O|O/TCM .125| 0/ O0/HV. .121| 0/0|MissEHK 90/16 ° 
CFP .104/14/0ISEM . 98| 2} 6|ILPE .187/ 0}O|WJG . 90 0 2? 
- [GHH .245| OJO|WC. .500' 0) O}|WJG 5/0|RJC .118/15 
—p O|RS. . 89/18) 9/MC. 0}O|/WPC .100| 0 3 
IS FF Oo}WPC .100''0| O/AB. 0|/O0/RLN 
Ss 0|Mr.DV. 706; 5| 0|°— : 
“ES OIWC. 250; 0| O Telephone—712 London Wall. Te Nateharex, Lond | 
Z SPECIAL TRIAL UPON. ; 
s (RD o| OTHE NATIONAL SHARE sxoManer, 
T. 0|W 0| 0 pion Plaase fed ‘ne Pull pacticnlers oof bos woith £6 and upward. | 
P: 0|M LY | ronan coinirbiaimncanbaneee 
G 10|G 010 ee cence ) 
ike 4|W 0' 0 


